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Mobilizing Readers 


ITHIN the brief period of years which 
has seen the rise of the radio from the 
latest invention of science to one of the 


most effective mediums for the propagation of ideas 
which the world has ever devised, literature has 
maintained a more or less distant, if affable, relation- 
ship with broadcasting. On the whole it has not at- 
tempted much beyond the compressed drama—Shakes- 
peare or Ibsen pruned to the purposes of an hour’s 
entertainment and the necessity of few characters—, 
book reviews, of which there are many, occasional 
interviews with literary personages, and now and 
again informal disquisitions by writers of note. But 
of the presentation of literary productions themselves, 
there has been next to nothing. 

And yet the radio, it would seem, ought to be an 
even more far-flung means than the magazine or 
newspaper for creating interest in works of litera- 
ture. For its public is immeasurably greater, and it 
has whatever advantage may accrue to narrative 
from the dramatic quality that is lent it by recital. 
The periodical, of course, has an advantage over the 
radio in that serialization is possible to it and not to 
the latter. It is not feasible for the radio, it should 
go without saying, both because continuity is the very 
sine qua non of serialization and unbroken attention 
is unlikely to be obtained from a radio audience for 
the length of time required for the broadcasting of 
an extensive work, and because if it were procurable 
it would in all probability very adversely affect the 
sales of the book broadcast. Indeed, it is still an open 
question whether with some types of books news- 
paper or magazine serialization is beneficial or other- 
wise. ‘The publishers of a certain recent important 
volume of reminiscences of a non-military war-time 
figure would probably bear sad witness to the havoc 
which too lavish publication of extracts wrought to 
book sales. It is a wise provision, which would apply 
as well to a novel as to a concert which, for instance, 
determines the managers of the Stadium concerts in 
New York to permit only the occasional broadcasting 
of a late half-hour of the program. Anything else 
would limit attendance; just so, probably, would a 
popular author like Kathleen Norris lose sales were 
her novels to be broadcast. 

But serialization is not the only means of acquaint- 
ing the public with an author and his works. There 
is always the excerpt and the complete but brief com- 
position to serve as an introduction. In them lie 
infinite possibilities. 

Is it not likely that if the Mr. Dooley of Spanish 
War days had been writing in the radio era of the 
present, and occasional skits of his had been delivered 
to the public with all the flavor of dialect which the 
art of a skilful broadcaster could have lent them, that 
increased demand for his books would have immedi- 
ately reflected the interest aroused by them? Does 
it not seem probable that if a few of Mr. Thomas 
Daly’s engaging “McAroni Ballads” were to be 
read over the radio their lilt and Italo-American 
patois would win readers for the volume which con- 
tains them? No one needs to be told how much 
the voice can do to reveal the qualities of a literary 
composition and to arouse enthusiasm for its author. 
Indeed, it can do dangerously much, for it can lend 
beauty to what is not intrinsically valuable, and create 
a fictitious tensity and emotion which have no justifi- 
cation in the material on which they are superim- 
posed. The danger is real, but so far as literary 
broadcasting is concerned it should merely constitute 
an additional challenge to judgment, discrimination, 
and knowledge. 

We should like to see the experiment tried of hav- 
ing certain of O. Henry’s stories, for instance, or of 


Two Old Men 


By Rosert P. Tristram CoFFIN 


WO old men who till the earth 
Stand and talk in selfless mirth. 
They are worlds apart in creed; 
But they have sown their fill of seed, 
There is no woman to impress 
At this late time with manliness. 
They have found and left desire, 
They need not veil their eyes with fire 
And look at one another keen 
As if two swords played in between. 


Their eyes are naked, kind, and slow 

And shine with love the gods might know. 
Pride is over, passion done. 
They stand together in the sun 

And have no dignity to lose; 

They are unconscious of their thews; 
Age has quieted their wills 

And made them beautiful as hills. 
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Kipling’s, read over the radio, by one whose apprecia- 
tion of them was equal to his ability to deliver them 
without affectation or dramatization but with proper 
emphasis and fluency. We should like to know 
whether many a listener who was first making his 
acquaintance with these writers in this fashion would 
not find his way to a library or bookshop to pursue it 
further. We wonder whether a story by Ring 
Lardner, or an extract from Don Marquis would 
not make new readers for those gentlemen. We 
should be interested to discover whether the reading 
of two or three verses by Ogden Nash would pro- 
duce any repercussions in the bookshops. ‘There is a 
public wider even than that of the Saturday Evening 
Post, let alone a sophisticated journal, and the daily 
newspaper which, if its interest could be aroused, 
could be brought into the field of book readers, if 
not habitually, at least on occasions. And the radio, 
we believe, is one method of mobilizing this public. 


ator. 


The World of Henry James 


By Desmonp MacCartTHy 


[I Henry James’s later letters his voice is audible. 
Nor is this surprising, for his letters were often 
dictated, and his conversation, in its search for 
the right word, its amplifications, hesitations, and 
interpolated afterthoughts, resembled dictation. This 
sounds portentous, not to say boring: indeed, it was 
at times embarrassing. But—and this made all the 
difference—he was fascinating. ‘The spell he exer- 
cised by his style was exercised in his conversation. 
Phrases of abstruse, exaggerated drollery or of the 
last intellectual elegance flowered in it profusely. At 
first you might feel rather conscience-stricken for 
having set in motion, perhaps by a casual question, 
such tremendous mental machinery. It seemed 
really too bad to have put him to such trouble, made 
him work and weigh his words like that, and if, 
through the detestable habit of starting any topic 
rather than be silent, you had broached one in which 
you were not interested, you might be well punished. 
There was something at once so painstaking, serious, 
and majestical in the procedure of his mind that 
you shrank from diverting it, and thus the whole of 
your little precious time with him might be wasted. 
ses SF . 

How often this happened in my case during our fie 
teen years’ acquaintance! I still regret those bungled 
opportunities. In conversation he could not help 
giving his best, the stereotyped and perfunctory being 
abhorrent to him. Each talk was thus a fresh ad- 
venture, an opportunity of discovering for himself 
what he thought about books and human beings. 
His respect for his subject was only equalled, one 
noticed, by his respect for that delicate, deliberate 
instrument for recording and comparing impressions, 
his own mind. He absolutely refused to hustle it, 
and his conversational manner was largely composed 
of reassuring and soothing gestures intended to allay, 
or anticipate, signs of impatience. The sensation of 
his hand on my shoulder in our pausing rambles to- 
gether was, I felt, precisely an exhortation to patience. 
“Wait,” that reassuring pressure seemed to be humor- 
ously saying, “wait; I know, my dear fellow, you 
are getting fidgety, but wait—and we shall enjoy 
together the wild pleasure of discovering what 
‘Henry James’ thinks of this. matter—for my part, 
I dare not hurry him!” His possession of this kind 
of double consciousness was one of the first charac- 
teristics one noticed. Often we would both seem to 
be waiting, palpitating with the same curiosity, for the 
ultimate verdict. At such moments the working of 
his mind used to fascinate me, as though I were 
watching an hydraulic engine through a window, its 
great, smooth wheel and shining piston moving with 
ponderous ease through a vitrious dusk. The con- 
founding thing was that the great machine could be 
set in motion by putting a penny in the slot. And, 
alas! one often had only coppers in one’s pocket! 

Such was Henry James the talker, Henry James 
the writer is still with us; I propose to attempt to find 
his formula. eo ow 


He was a conscious artist, who knew more clearly 
than English novelists what he wished to do and 
how he must set about it. His books were therefore 
themes for critics who were anxious to convince a 
generation, persuaded to the contrary by many daz- 
zling achievements in an opposite manner, that fic- 
tion need not be formless, and that a novelist’s mas- 
tery is shown in unfolding a situation to which every 
incident contributes. To Henry James a novel was 
not a hold-all into which any valuable observations 
and reflections may be stuffed, nor was it merely 
peptonized experience. He was an artist and a cre- 
Of course the world he created bore a vital 
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relation to experience, as all fiction must if it is to 
bewitch and move us; but the characters in that 
world, in whose fate and emotions he interested us, 
existed in a medium which was not the atmosphere 
we ordinarily breathe. ‘That medium was his own 
mind. Just as there is a world called “Dickens,” 
another called “Balzac,” so there is a world called 
“Henry James.” When we speak of the “reality” 
of such worlds it only means that we have been 
successfully beguiled. We are really paying homage 
to the shaping imagination of a creator. How inde- 
pendent of the actual world, and how dependent for 
their vitality upon the world in which they are set, 
characters in fiction are, becomes clear the moment 
we imagine a character moved from one imaginary 
world into another. If Pecksniff were transplanted 
into “The Golden Bowl,” he would become ex- 
tinct; and how incredible would “the Dove” be in 
the pages of “Martin Chuzzlewit!”” The same holds 
good of characters constructed piecemeal from ob- 
servation when introduced into a world created by 
an overflow of imagination. They become solecisms: 
either they kill the book or the book kills them. The 
unforgivable artistic fault in a novelist is failure to 
maintain tone. In this respect Henry James never 
failed. His characters always belonged to his own 
world, and his world was always congruous with his 
characters. What sort of a world was it? And 
what were its relations to our common experience 
which made it interesting? The answers to these 
two questions, which the work of every creative artist 
prompts, need not be separated. The answer to 
the one will suggest the answer to the other. 


ses FS 


It is important to emphasize Henry James’s world- 
creating power, because in every novelist who pos- 
sesses it, that faculty is the most important. Yet in 
his case it has often been overlooked. Critics have 
found in his work so much else to interest them— 
his style, his methods, his subtlety. From their com- 
ments it might be supposed that his main distinction 
lay in being a psychologist, or an observer, or an 
inventor of a fascinating, but—so some thought— 
an indefensible style. Yet to regard him primarily 


——- ¢ an observer or psychologist or a maker of phrases 


net only to belittle him, but to make the mistake 
we made when first Ibsen came into our ken. It 
seems hardly credible that we should have taken 
Ibsen for a realist, but we did. Despite his rat-wife, 
wild-ducks, towers, and ice-churches; despite the 
strange intensity of his characters, which alone might 
have put us on the right track; despite the deep-sea 
pressure of the element in which they had their being, 
and the perverse commonness of the objects which 
surrounded them—as of things perceived in some 
‘ uncomfortable dream—Ibsen’s battle was fought un- 
der the banner of realism. Because his characters 
threw such a vivid light on human nature and our 
predicaments we took them for photographs from 
life. And yet we knew all the time what we meant 
by “‘an Ibsen character” as clearly as we knew what 
“a Dickens character” meant. The fact that we are 
understood when we speak of a “Henry James char- 
acter” is a proof that his imagination, too, was essen- 
tially creative. 

Most great novelists have given to their creations 
an excess of some faculty predominant in themselves. 
Thus Meredith’s characters are filled to an unnatural 
degree with the beauty and courage of life, while 
Balzac gives to his a treble dose of will and appetite. 
The men and women in Henry James’s novels, the 
stupid as well as the intelligent, show far subtler 
powers of perception than such men and women 
actually have. It-was only by exaggerating, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that quality in them that 
he could create a world that satisfied his imagina- 
tion. With this exception his work is full of deli- 
cately observed actualities. His men and women 
are neither more heroic nor single hearted, nor more 
base than real people, and, granted their superior 
thought-reading faculties and the concentration of 
their curiosity upon each other, events follow one 
another in his stories as they would in real life. The 
reader may sometimes find himself saying: “No one 
without corroborative evidence would act on such 
a far-fetched guess as that,” but he will never find 
himself saying (granted the subtlety of these people): 
“That is not the way things happen.” Whether 


his characters are children of leisure and pleasure, 
jaded journalists, apathetic or wily disreputables, hard 
working or dilatory artists, they are all incorrigibly 
preoccupied with human nature; with watching 
their own emotions and the complex, shifting rela- 
tions and intimate dramas around them. There is 


a kind of collected self-consciousness and clairvoy- 
ance about them all. They watch, they feel, they 
compare notes. There is hardly a minor character in 
his later books, not a butler or a telegraph clerk, 
who, if he opens his lips twice, does not promptly 
show the makings of a gossip of genius. There are 
other generalizations to be made about the people of 
Henry James’s world equally important, but this is 
the most comprehensive. For the critic this pecu- 
liarity has a claim to priority, not on esthetic grounds, 
but because it leads to the centre of his subject: what, 
in Henry James’s case, was the determining impulse 
which made him create the particular world he did? 
ses SF S 

In that astonishing record of imaginative adven- 
ture, “The American Scene,” he continually refers 
to himself as the “restless analyst,” speaking of him- 
self as a man “hag-ridden by the twin demons of 
observation and imagination.” The master-faculty 
of Henry James was this power of analyzing im- 
pressions, of going into them not only far, but, as 
they say in Norse fairy-tales, “far and farther than 
far.” Indeed, there are only three other novelists 
whom a passion for finality in research and state- 
ment has so beset, for whom the assurance that 
everything that there was to be said had indeed been 
attempted, was the sole condition of a Sabbath’s rest: 
Proust, whom Henry James did not live to read, and 
Balzac (with whom the later Henry James had more 
sympathy than any other fellow-craftsman), and 
Dostoievsky. ‘The last two were very different men 
from himself, laboring in other continents. Dostoiev- 
sky’s subject is always the soul of man, and ulti- 
mately its relation to God; his deepest study is man 
as he is when he is alone with his soul. In Henry 
James, on the contrary, the same passion of research 
is directed to the social side of man’s nature, his 
relations to his fellowmen. ‘The universe and re- 
ligion are as completely excluded from his books as 
if he had been an eighteenth century writer. The 
sky above his people, the earth beneath them, con- 
tains no mysteries for them. He is careful never to 
permit them to interrogate these. Mr. Chesterton 
has called Henry James a mystic; the truth is that 
he is perhaps the least mystical of all writers who 
have ever concerned themselves with the inner life. 
It is not the mystical (the mysticism would have 
shattered his world) which attracts him, but a very 
different thing, the mysterious, namely, whatever in 
life fascinates by being hidden, ambiguous, elusive, 
and hard to understand. And this brings us again 
straight up to the question of his directing impulse 
as an artist. 

It was an impulse to conceive the world in a light 
which (a religious interpretation of man’s nature 
being excluded) would give most play to his master 
faculties of investigation. It was a desire, or rather a 
necessity, to see people in such a way as made them, 
their emotions, and their relations to each other, 
inexhaustible subjects for the exploring mind. Any 
formula for a great writer is justly suspect; but enter- 
tain this one for a moment on approval. It may 
prove to be “the pattern in the carpet.” 

ses SF 


In the first place, it explains his choice of themes. 
His long career was a continual search for more 
and more recondite and delicate ones. He begins 
with cases of conscience, in which, however, already 
the shades seemed fine to his contemporaries, and in 
which verdicts depended upon evidence not always 
visible to “twelve good men and true.” The formula 
explains his early fondness—long before he had found 
a method of constructing a world of recondite pos- 
sibilities—of ending with that substitute for mystery, 
the note of interrogation. It explains also his ex- 
citement in discovering Europe, especially the dis- 
covery of those secluded corners of European society, 
where dark deposits of experience might be postulated 
without extravagance. (In his America everything 
was depressingly obvious.) It explains his passionate 
interest in the naive consciousness of his Americans 
when confronted with people with more complex 
standards and traditions. Did they or did they not 
understand? It explains his later interest in chil- 
dren, in whom it is puzzling to fix the moment of 
dawning comprehension. It explains his marked 
preference for faithful failure as a subject over the 
soon exhausted interest of success. It explains in a 
measure his comparative lack of interest in the life 
of the senses (there is no mystery in the senses com- 
pared with the mind); also his efforts to keep in the 
background, so that they might gather an impene- 
trable portentousness, crude facts, professions, adul- 
teries, swindles, and even murders, which neverthe- 


less, for the sake of the story, had sometimes to go 
through the empty form of occurring in his books. 
It explains the attraction a magnificently privileged 
class had for his art, his “Olympians,” whose sur- 
roundings allowed latitude to the supposition of a 
wonderfully richer consciousness. It explains the 
almost total exclusion from his world of specimens 
of laboring humanity, to whom no such complexity 
can be with any plausibility attributed—a duscman 
in the world of Henry James is an inconceivable 
monster. 

It accounts, too, for the blemishes in his books; 
for his refusal to admit that such a thing as a mole- 
hill can exist for a man with eyes in his head, and 
(how it seems to fit! ), for his reluctance, even when 
occasion demanded it, to call a spade anything so 
dull and unqualified as a spade. It explains the 
fascination of his style, which conveyed amazingly 
the excitement of a quest, the thrill of approaching 
some final precision of statement. And above all, 
it explains why he came to endow his men and 
women with more and more of his own penetration, 
tenderness, and scrupulousness, till at last he created 
a world worthy of the exercise of his own master 
faculty; a world in which human beings, when con- 
fronted, saw mysteries in each other’s gestures, and 
profundities in each other’s words, and took joy in 
each other’s insight like brave antagonists in each 
other’s strength; a world in which they could ex- 
claim about each other that they were “wonderful” 
and “beautiful,” where they belonged to each other, 
or fought each other, on levels of intimacy which 
had never been described before. 

Although his world is peopled with subtler men 
and women than any other novelist’s, the crown 
does not go to the clever. It is even tempting to 
describe him as an inveterate moralist, who, finding 
ordinary scales too clumsy to weigh finer human 
qualities, employs instead esthetic weights and meas- 
ures. The consequent reversal of the verdict was 
one of his favorite themes. “There are no short 
cuts,” he seemed to be saying, “to being beautiful; 
to be beautiful you must be really good.” He made 
us understand better the meaning of intimacy and 
the beauty of goodness. 

es SF SF 

When I say “us,” I am thinking of my own gen- 
eration when we discovered him. We young ones, 
at any rate, read him, apart from our delight in his 
phrases and metaphors, for his substance, for pre- 
cisely that side of his work which appears now to be 
wearing thin. Our generation, at least that part 
of it with which I was best acquainted and most at 
home, was interested in those parts of experience 
which could be regarded as ends in themselves. 
Morality was either a means to attaining these goods 
of the soul or it was nothing; just as the railway 
system existed to bring people together and to feed 
them, or the social order that as many “ends” as 
possible should be achieved. ‘These ends naturally 
fined themselves down to personal relations, esthetic 
emotions, and the pursuit of truth. We were per- 
petually in search of distinctions; our most ardent dis- 
cussions were attempts to fix some sort of a scale of 
values for experience. The tendency was for the 
stress to fall on feeling rightly rather than upon 
action. 

It would be an exaggeration to say we cared 
not a sprat either for causes or our own careers 
(appetite in both directions comes with eating, and 
we had barely begun to nibble), but those interests 
were subordinate. Henry James was above all a 
novelist of distinctions. He was, indeed, the master 
in fiction of the art of distinguishing. His philosophy 
amounted to this: to appreciate exquisitely was to live 
intensely. We suspected, I remember, that he over- 
valued subtlety as an ingredient in character anc was 
perhaps too “social” in his standards, employing, for 
instance, “charm” too often as the last test of char- 
acter. But whether or not we always agreed with 
his estimate of values, he was preéminently interested 
in what interested us; that is to say, in disentangling 
emotions, in describing their appropriate objects, and 
in showing in what subtle ways friendships might be 
exquisite, base, exciting, dull, or droll. That his 
characters were detached from the big common 
struggling world, that its vague murmur floated in 
so faintly through their windows, that they moved 
and had their being in an environment entirely com- 
posed of personal relations, esthetic emotions, and 
historic associations, seemed to us unimportant limi- 
tations to his art. Nor were we particularly inter- 
ested in the instincts nor in the will compared with 
the play of the intelligence. What was the will but 
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a means, a servant? Or the instincts but the raw 
stuff out of which the imagination molded a life 
worth contemplating?! 

It still seems to me, on the whole, a sound philos- 
ophy; only the fiction which reflects these things to 
exclusion of all else now appears to me to shut out 
much which is both more absorbing, and more im- 
portant, than I once supposed; also even to falsify the 
flavor of those very experiences on which it exclu- 
sively dwells. 

I have described Henry James’s youthful audience 
during those years when his books in the later man- 
ner were appearing, because such a description indi- 
cates the angle from which his work must always 
appear important. He cared immensely for spiritual 
decency. Nothing in life beguiled him into putting 
anything before that. He had a tender heart, an 
even more compassionate imagination, but a merci- 
less eye. 

I knew him for over fifteen years, but I only saw 
him at long intervals. In spite of admiration and 
curiosity I left our meetings entirely to chance, for 
I soon discovered two daunting facts about him. 
Firstly, that he was easily bored (not merely in an 
ordinary but in an excruciating sense of the word), 
and secondly that he minded intensely the dislocations 
and disappointments which are inevitable in all human 
relations. They made him groan and writhe and 
worry. The measure of how much he minded them 
could be read in the frequency, extravagance, and 
emphasis of his signals that all was really well, across 
even those small rifts (to him they had the horror 
of gulfs) which absence and accident open up be- 
tween people. Many have not understood the elabo- 
rate considerateness which is so marked in his cor- 
respondence. As I read Henry James, it was his 
sense both of the gulf between human beings and 
the difficulty of bridging it which made him abound 
in such reassurances. His manner of receiving you 
expressed an anxiety to show you (sometimes comic 
in desperate thoroughness of intention) that, what- 
ever might have happened in the interval, on his 
side at least the splinters had kept new and fine, 
so that if your half of the tally was in a similar con- 
dition, the two would dovetail at a touch. I have 
seen him keep a lady in a paralyzed condition for 
five minutes while he slowly recalled everything about 
her. And if your talk with him had been something 
of a failure, his farewell expressed that what you 
had wanted, yet failed to get, he had also wanted, 
and that nothing must blind you to his recognition 
of any affection or admiration you might be so gen- 
erous as to feel for “your old Henry James.” 

es SF & 

I imagine being interrupted here by a pointed ques- 
tion: “But did not this agitated anxiety to signal 
defeat its own end and make complications?” It 
often did so, just as some of his letters, long as they 
are, were sometimes almost entirely composed of 
signals and gestures. But to many sensitive natures 
who find the world only too full of callous, offhand 
people, this exquisite and agitated recognition of their 
own identity, and of their relation to himself, was a 
delightful refreshment. He himself was clearly one 
of the most sensitive of men. ‘The importance to 
him of urbanity, money, privacy, lay in the fact that 
they were salves. His art was a refuge to him as 
well as the purpose of his life. The brutality and 
rushing confusion of the world, where the dead are 
forgotten, old ties cynically snapped, old associations 
disregarded, where one generation tramples down 
the other, where the passions are blind, and men 
and women are satisfied with loves and friendships 
which are short, common, and empty, horrified him. 
I picture him as flying with frightened eyes and 
stopped ears from that City of Destruction till the 
terrified bang of his sanctuary door leaves him pal- 
pitating but safe; free to create a world which he 
could people with beings who had leisure and the 
finest faculties for comprehending and appreciating 
each other; where the reward of goodness was the 
recognition of its beauty and the past was not forgot- 
ten. His sense of the past—of the social world’s, of 
his own—which he recorded with a subtle actuality 
and piety never excelled in autobiography—was al- 
most the deepest sense in him. Such reverence for 
human emotions is usually associated with the re- 
ligious sense, but that is singularly absent from his 
work, While we read his books only the great dome 
of civilization is above our heads—never the sky, 
and under our feet its parti-colored mosaic—never 
the earth. All that those two words “sky” and 
“earth” stand for in metaphor, is absent. 


Annals of Hudson Bay 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HUDSON BAY. Edited by 
J. B. Tyrreu. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 


1931. 
Reviewed by ARTHUR PounD 
Author of “Johnson of the Mohawks” 


\ ), J HEN the Lindberghs, charting a new air 
route from New York to Nome, reached 
Moose Factory at Hudson Bay, they were 
again in a land of history. In the day’s flight from 
Moose Factory to Churchill, they passed over a 
shoreline containing outposts of white civilization old- 
er than the first settlement on Manhattan. Yet on 
leaving Churchill they were soon crossing a wilder- 
ness so little touched by the systematic hand of civil- 
ized man that some of it is as yet unmapped. 

Henry Hudson discovered the Bay which bears 
his name in 1610, a year after he found the Hudson 
River and ascended it to an island near the site of 
present Albany. In the latter case the Dutch acquired 
his findings, because Hudson had hired out to the 
Dutch East India Company. They might have lost 
the Hudson River and won Hudson Bay instead, ex- 
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“Historic de ?Amerique Septentrionale.” 


cept for a mutiny which kept the great navigator 
from seeking for the Northwest passage in high lati- 
tudes. Balked in going North by the opposition of his 
crew, he turned westward to find the raw site of 
New York City and to establish a solid Dutch claim 
to New Netherlands. 

This suited the Dutch but not Hudson. He was 
after the fabled Northwest Passage, and did not pro- 
pose to be balked by Dutchmen afraid of the cold. 
The next year he set forth from his native England 
in the bark Discovery, on his fourth quest of the 
dream which he followed to his death. He sailed 
through Hudson Strait into Hudson Bay, exultingly 
viewed its broad waters, and said, “I’ve done it at 
last.”” But, tragically enough, after wintering in its 
southernmost part, James Bay, he had to make his 
exit by the “self-same door wherein he went.” By 
this time even his hardy Englishmen had enough of 
Hudson and the frozen North. They mutinied, and 
set him adrift with eight loyal companions to die an 
unknown death on the great inland sea which bears 
his name. 

The “Documents Relating to the Early History of 
Hudson Bay,” so well published by the Champlain 
Society of Toronto, includes a preface which iden- 
tifies the authors and documents, an introduction 
covering the long struggle of the French and English 
for the possession of York Factory, translations and 
texts of three French narratives of French-British 
struggles there and elsewhere on the Bay, and John 
Oldmixon’s account of the beginnings of the fur 
trade in that region, taken from his “History of the 
British Empire in America,” 1708. In writing this 
part of his history, Oldmixon had access to original 


documents of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


The French narratives are of especial value in 


establishing a balanced view of Hudson Bay history. 
They are: 

1. The Journal of Antoine Silvy, a Jesuit mission- 
ary, who after service at missions as far separated as 
Michilimackinac and Tadoussac, accompanied La 
Martiniere to Hudson Bay in 1684-5. Since their 
respective sovereigns were at peace, the critical meet- 
ing of French and English on that far shore ended 
as the Fashoda incident did three centuries later, with 
the British holding their ground and the French re- 
tiring in good order. Silvy later returned to the Bay 
and spent six years at Albany, but his account ends 
with the return of La Martiniere’s expedition in 
1685. 

2. A report by letter from another Jesuit mission- 
ary, Gabriel Marest, to the overseer of Canadian mis- 
sions, written about ten years later, probably when 
its author was en route to England as a prisoner or 
soon after he landed there. Marest accompanied the 
famous Sieur D’ Iberville of the Le Moye family on 
the invasion which, in 1649, took York Factory from 
the English, who promptly recovered it the next 
year. 

3. The letters of Claude Charles LeRoy de Po- 
therie, French sailor and scholar. These, addressed 
to the Duke of Orleans, regent of France, and others, 
were published in the first volume of “Histoire de 
L’Amérique Septentrionale,” by Bacqueville de la 
Potherie, in Paris, 1753. Prior editions are dated 
1722 and 1723, and the letters may have been print- 
ed as early as 1716, though the “Privilége du Roy” 
is dated 1721. In literary style and breadth of in- 
formation, these letters are the pick of documents 
presented. 

Potherie’s little squadron, which left La Rochelle 
April 7, 1697, stopped at Newfoundland to help 
d’Iberville complete his conquest of that colony. Tak- 
ing that daring commander and part of his troops 
aboard, the French ships sailed from Placentia on 
July 4. Three of the bold Le Moyne brothers were 
on this expedition, Sieurs de Serigny and de Maricourt 
accompanying d’Iberville. After a slow, dishearten- 
ing journey, being baffled day after day by headwinds 
in a strait, they finally reached the bay to find three 
English ships in possession. Separated from his other 
vessels, de Potherie in the Pelican gave battle to the 
enemy—three against one, and his ship no stronger 
than the others. He sank one of the three; but soon 
after his Pelican foundered in a storm. The other 
French ships escaped the storm, and after their forces 
were reunited, Serigny led a siege of Fort Nelson 
which surrendered November 14. 

Other lively letters of de Potherie’s describe the 
country, the manners of the natives, and earlier cam- 
paigns for mastery of the region. While his contri- 
butions are sprightlier than those of the priests, all 
describe in faithful detail the misfortunes of life in 
what still remains, in spite of airplanes, a difficult, 
dread country. Father Marest rather liked the long 
winter, which at least relieved him of insect enemies, 
but he confesses something like failure when he says 
that in spite of his translations of various church offices 
into the Indian tongue, he could baptize only two 
natives “who died immediately afterward.” Potherie 
celebrated his departure from Hudson Bay with these 
heartfelt words: “Thanks to the Lord, Sir, I have 
escaped the most dreadful country in the world. I 
do not think they will catch me there again.” Yet 
Potherie had an easier time of it than many of his 
companions. 

In the extract from Oldmixon, we perceive the 
bulldog British are back again in command of the 
situation, and there they stay. The Hudson Bay 
country meant far more to the British than to the 
French. If London were to share in the fruits of the 
northern Canadian peltry, the English must risk those 
difficult waters. The French merely wanted to put 
the English out so that the northern furs would not 
be diverted from Quebec, which was their natural 
market unless the trade was interrupted. Once the 
British posts were closed, the French lost interest in 
Hudson Bay, and the English returned to sidetrack 
the pelts from Paris to London. Consequently when- 
ever British and French fought in Europe, cannon 
spoke in Hudson Bay, and even when peace reigned 
in Europe there were no guarantees that peace 
reigned from Rupert House to Churchill. 

While this collection brings no “finds” to the no- 
tice of historians, it makes a large amount of notable 
material more easily available than before. The 
Champlain Society, the translators and cartographers, 
and the editor of the volume, Dr. J. B. Tyrrell, have 
reason to be proud of this handsome limited edition. 
The appearance of the volume is timely, moreover, 
as the Hudson Bay area is coming into general inter- 
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est with the completion of a railroad from Winnipeg 
to Churchill, and the prospect that, in spite of marine 
difficulties and a short season, Hudson Strait and Bay 
may become part of an important trade route for 
wheat transport. Hudson found the Bay while search- 
ing for a trade route over the top of the world; in 
a degree his dream is being fulfilled at last. The 
British masses are to get cheap bread out of Hudson 
Bay where once “The Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay” 
—the romantic Prince Rupert as their first governor 
—sought furs for lords and ladies at the cannon’s 
mouth, 





Master Musicians 


SCHUMANN, A LIFE OF SUFFERING. By 
Victor Bascn. Translated from the French by 
CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPs. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1931. $3.50. 

GIUSEPPE VERDI, HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Francis Toye. The same. $6. 

Reviewed by Cart ENGEL 


NCE upon a time it was enough to write 
O a person’s “life” if it was worth recording. 

Of late, the French have taken to qualify- 
ing the life with some adjective calculated to beguile 
those readers to whom the person means less than 
the attribute of his earthly experience. Thus there 
have been various series of books with accounts of 
“La Prodigieuse Vie d’Honoré de Balzac,” or “La 
Vie Paresseuse de Rivarol,” or “La Vie Turbulente 
de Camille Desmoulins,” or—to mention a musician 
—“La Vie Illustre et Libertine de Jean-Baptiste 
Lully,” by that most competent musicologist, M. 
Henry Pruniéres, especially versed in the musical sev- 
enteenth century of France and Italy. For those 
who are somewhat sadistically inclined, who derive 
pleasure from the pains of others, there is “La Vie 
Douloureuse de Charles Baudelaire” and, if they lean 
to music besides, “La Vie Douloureuse de Schu- 
mann.” The last, by M. Victor Basch of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, has now been published in an English 
translation (by Catherine Alison Phillips) entitled 
“Schumann, A Life of Suffering.” There are a num- 
ber of musicians whose life would merit the same 
epithet. Few reclined on a bed of thornless roses, 
basked in the sun of royal favor, were ideally mated, 
or amassed great riches. Most men of genius are their 
own worst enemies; they create only by destroying 
themselves. Or is it a blind and relentless fate that 
ordains their doom? 

Schumann died insane. He had caught the morbus 
Hoffmannicus. It was rampant. He was a strange 
mixture of combatant and dreamer. He was the most 
romantic of the romanticists. In his eagerness to sight 
new tonal regions his view became blurred and dis- 
torted. But not until his ear had caught the sound 
of fresh enchantment, still potent and undiminished, 
His imitators seized only upon his weakest trait, his 
sentimentality, and exaggerated it to the perdition of 
at least two musical generations. M. Basch does not 
try to retrace the inner developments of Schumann, 
nor is he greatly concerned with the composer’s 
works. He merely recounts the outward circum- 
stances in the life of one who, to the author, was 
the “interpreter of moral suffering and palpitating 
emotion, of aspirations towards an Infinite full of 
mystery, and descents into unfathomable abysses.” 
The style remains French, even in the English trans- 
lation. 

s&s SF 

A book of weightier calibre is Ms. Francis Toye’s 
“Giuseppe Verdi, His Life and Works.” It is the 
first book in English to deal adequately and justly 
with a composer upon whom too many musicians and 
critics have looked condescendingly, if they did not 
overlook him entirely. Yet he was a great composer, 
a noble character, a man of genius. 

The author has brought to his book not only in- 
finite patience in fruitful research, but the sort of 
affectionate veneration which is necessary to instil real 
life into any biographical study. The book is not a 
“brilliant performance,” is not bedecked with purple 
patches calculated to hide a substratum of dulness, it 
is not colored by prejudice. It is an honest account 
of the life and works of one of the most honest ar- 
tists that ever lived, a man to whom pose—personal 
or artistic— was impossible. Perhaps here lies the 
reason why an age of musical poseurs has seen fit 
to sneer so often at a musician who—whatever the 
intrinsic value of some of his musical ideas may be— 
never allowed himself to “fake.” 

Mr. Toye is not blind to the “weak spots” in Ver- 
di’s music. They are accounted for by the mode of 


production occasionally forced upon an opera com- 
poser obliged to satisfy an impatient impressario. But 
the writing of an opera like “Il Trovatore” in 
twenty-nine days (Nov. 1—29, 1852) was not ne- 
cessarily a hastily finished job, but the rapid realiza- 
tion of something that had lain dormant for some 
time in the composer’s mind. There were the spurts 
of gushing inspiration. And again Verdi could be 
slow, infinitely slow. He was given to revising, to 
laborious rewriting. And there were the great 
“pauses” which separate “Aida” (1871), “Otello” 
(1887), and “Falstaff” (1893), those ultimate jew- 
els of transcendent beauty in the composer’s many- 
studded crown. 

At considerable length we are told the story of 
Verdi's life; a life of hard work, of sorrows and joys, 
of unswerving rectitude—unlike that of his most emi- 
nent German contemporary—the whole placed in its 
proper relation to the phases of musical and political 
history—especially the history of a reborn and chival- 
rous Italy—with which it was synchronous. Pain- 
stakingly the author goes into each one of the libret- 
tos, bravely tackling and actually unravelling such 
dim and complicated plots as that of “Il Trovatore.” 
In reading Mr. Toye’s exposition of one of the most 
involved and tenebrous of operatic yarns, it becomes 
a thrilling and intelligible tale of love and crime. 

On certain points the author’s opinions bid us alter 
our previous conceptions; so with Arrigo Boito’s in- 
fluence on the master, and the master’s later shift 
to some of Wagner’s ideas. 


Boito was far more a Verdian than a Wagnerian, for he 
preferred Verdi’s outlook in every respect, esthetic as well 
as social, even though he might have admitted the superi- 
ority of Wagner’s intellectual equipment in most, and his 
musical equipment in some, respects. Second, Boito, 
whether a Wagnerian or not, seems to have had no direct 
musical influence on Verdi at all. What he did influence 
was his cultural outlook. Verdi always possessed an in- 
stinctive, uncultivated flair for what was great—for 
Shakespeare, Michael Angelo, and Beethoven. Boito made 
it more conscious . . . Boito’s great and undeniable merit 
was to have made himself so beloved by Verdi that the 
composer accepted with enthusiasm from his hands incom- 
parably the two best librettos in the history of Italian opera. 


Allusion is made, of course, to Verdi’s “Otello” 
and “Falstaff,” those vigorous, full-blooded, verdant 
works written when the composer was seventy-four 
and eighty respectively. Born in the same year as 
Wagner, 1813, the Italian master outlived the Ger- 
man by eighteen years. And in that last span of life 
he wrote his two greatest works. He learned the fine 
passes of his trade at an age when others have for- 
gotten its rudiments or become petrified in stale reit- 
eration. The feat would have been unlikely had it 
not been for Boito’s incentive and Verdi’s youthful 
senescence. He continued to the end writing music 
which was essentially, unmistakably Verdian. Yet 
his manner had traversed a process of evolution and 
refinement. He did not relinquish his contact with 
the world, he kept step with his time even though, 
naturally, he could not assimilate all the new foibles 
of a younger generation. He remained true to him- 
self. “In his heart he did not believe in judgments 
at all, either his own or those of other composers, 
however eminent. He believed in personal taste.” 
And if the life and works of Giuseppe Verdi demon- 
strate anything that is worth our attention, it is the 
unbelievable way in which they show this peasant, 
born in a little Italian village, to have swayed the 
musical taste of the entire world. The organ grinder, 
the Khedive of Egypt, singers like Tamagno, Teresa 
Stolz, Victor Maurel, and Caruso, the garlic-gallery 
and the diamond-horshoe—all were equally indebt- 
ed to this admirable fashioner of stirring and unblush- 
ing tunes. And to those who turn up their sensitive 
noses at these tunes we recommend listening to Ver- 
di’s Manzoni Requiem under Arturo Toscanini. 





Cloudy Emotions 


THIS OUR EXILE. By Davin Burnuam. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Bastz DAVENPORT 


HIS is a first novel of most unusual fineness 
of perception and maturity of outlook. The 
narrator, James Eaton, is an undergradu- 

ate at Princeton, the son of a Chicago banker of 
great wealth. His father is a self-made man, and a 
really great man, who is idolized by his son. At the 
beginning of the book, Mr. Eaton falls ill, and lies 
a long time dying. His elder son returns from Paris; 
he is a supercilious young man who languidly pro- 
duces unintelligible literature, and talks in intolerably 
bad epigrams. The Eaton family jar horribly on one 


another’s nerves; they are just sufficiently well-bred 
to deny themselves the relief of open rudeness, and 
not sufficiently well-bred to have any real self-con- 
trol; under the racking strain of Mr. Eaton’s long 
illness, their tempers are all worn to rags. And Mr. 
Eaton’s death brings together his family in his own 
generation, the painfully lower-middle class people 
whom he has left behind; there are horribly sordid 
squabbles over the estate, and James is forced to 
watch his mother revert to type and quarrel as mean- 
ly as any of them. All this only sets in motion the 
deeper forces of disintegration and unhappiness that 
are in the Eaton family. It would be fair to say 
that they live for pleasure, not from choice, but be- 
cause, with no necessity for work, no interest in start- 
ing at the top in finance, and no tradition of public 
service, they have found nothing else to live for; and 
there are the complicated and unhappy love affairs 
that are always found among people who live for 
pleasure and have been brought to expect that they 
will get it. 

The study of mounting hysteria goes on. The 
hero’s sense of the futility of life, and his lack of any- 
thing to catch hold of, remind one of “This Side of 
Paradise,” but Amory Blaine discovered futility and 


was as pleased with it as Jack Horner; in the entire’ 


want of tradition he had found the tradition of By- 
ronism. Now, ten years after “This Side of Paradise” 
futility is no longer such an amusing discovery; By- 
ronism seems as dead to James Eaton as religion 
and the other weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable uses 
of this world. 

“This Our Exile” is a depressing and admirable 
book. It is perhaps a little too long-drawn out, es- 
pecially in the first half, before Mr. Eaton’s death 
precipitates the cloudy emotions. The tragedy of the 
hero who does nothing because he cannot tell what 
to do is poignant in its own way, but is never as ab- 
sorbing as the tragedy of the hero who attempts 
something, as even Hamlet does, and fails. Mr. 
Burnham may have given it a treatment a little too 
long for its interest to sustain, but its interest is 
great, even so. The book has a richness of plot, and 
a generosity of vital characters, which are rare in the 
modern novel, and extremely welcome. And there 
is a positively painful interest in the convincing picture 
of the brittleness of the plutocracy under what is after 
all only stress and strain, for the death of a father is 
as Claudius quite justly says: 


What we know must be and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense. 


The Eatons break down, not because Mr. Eaton 
dies, but because they have neither the workman’s 
discipline of necessity nor the gentleman’s discipline 
of breeding; and the Eatons are an enormously in- 
fluential part of our country. 





A Balanced Ration for 
a Week’s Reading 


MODERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL. By C. 
DELIsLE BurNs. Macmillan. 


A study of the modern world and its problems. 


ALBERT GROPE. By F. O. Mann. Harcourt, 
Brace. 
The chronicle of a business man’s life written in 
Dickensian vein. 


YOO HOO PROSPERITY! By Eppie Canror and 
Davip FREEDMAN. Simon & Schuster. 
A brief but delightful bit of foolery, with more 
fact than fiction in it. 
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Poor Georgie 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. By RicHarp 
Aupincton. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 1931. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Georce DANGERFIELD 


66 EORGIE,” says one conservative English 
(5 weekly, “deserves to be as memorable as 
Tess.” “Mr. Aldington,” says another, 
“has written a novel which is in the great tradition 
of English satire.” But if “The Colonel’s Daughter” 
has been received with rejoicing in Philistia, it can 
only be because it is not the sort of novel Mr. Alding- 
ton was expected to write. I do not think it is the 
sort of novel Mr. Aldington should have written. Of 
the two statements quoted above the first will bear 
the closer examination, for Mr. Aldington has ap- 
proached the character of Georgina Smithers with a 
certain pity and understanding. She is the daughter 
of Frederick Smithers, Lieutenant Colonel retired, 
and she is one of those million women whose possible 
husbands were killed in the Great War. She lives in 
a little country village, and we are shown how she 
stumbles from one embarrassing situation to another, 
making tentative and rejected advances to the vicar, 
being given a mawkish and unpleasant initiation into 
“life” by a middle-aged literary gentleman, falling in 
love with her stupid colonial cousin and seeing him 
taken away from her by the only acquaintance of her 
own age. Georgie, with her ugly face and her splen- 
did figure, with her awkward dignity which only 
comes to help her too late in the day, with her unre- 
lated fragments of intelligence and her blind obedi- 
ence to the dullest side of Erastianism . . . “poor 
Georgie” is condemned in the end to bicycle every 
day seven miles to the nearest town for groceries un- 
til she is too old to bicycle any more. Her tragedy 
is that she is to have no tragedy. But she is not a 
modern Tess. It may well be that one of Tess’s 
claims to immortality is that she was the first country 
nymph to be properly “tumbled in the hay” since the 
good days of Fielding: but in all that followed that 
interesting event she remained a memorable tragic 
figure simply because she could not be pigeonholed. 
Her importance lay in what she was, not in what she 
represented. Georgie Smithers, on the other hand, 
never comes outside her type; and while it is a type 
worth the writing about, it cannot be offered as a 
valid excuse for the satire that is built about it. 

I do not mean that “The Colonel’s Daughter” is 
not a readable book. Quite the contrary. But it is 
readable because Aldington is a master of circum- 
stance, and because he employs all those little devices 
and ingenuities which we do not really care to con- 
nect with a writer of his distinction. As for the satire, 
it is neither dangerous nor original: it is an expression 
of hackneyed dislike for the hackneyed shortcomings 
of the British upper middle classes, Moreover there 
is something histrionic about the characters and the 
story; and if there is no ranting to the first and no 
creaking in the second that is only because Mr. Al- 
dington is a skilful producer. One incident at least not 
all his skill can save; it discloses not only the essential 
falseness of the book, but also the sort of influence 
which has come to bear upon it. The Smithers’ ser- 
vant girl shows signs of becoming an unmarried 
mother—a pretty common phenomenon in English 
villages, and one which gentle and simple alike ac- 
cept with a certain resignation. But Mr. Aldington’s 
characters take their cues; with the violent precision 
of actors in a stock comedy they walk into their camps, 
and come forth from thence to do battle over the 
wretched couple. Shall they be called “respectable”? 
—shall the prospective father keep his job?—shall 
they be given a cottage? —shall the wedding be made 
a social success? There follows the astonishing com- 
ment: “In such batrachomyomachia are expended the 
energies of a great Imperial people.” 

Here, I think, we see, peering over the author’s 
Shoulder, the face of the classical Mr. Ezra Pound. 
Having no lexicon at hand I should like to ask Mr. 
Aldington what his enormous word means—(there 
seems to be something about “frog” and something 
about “battle” in it)—-and why one should be forced 
to wrestle with it in any case. For it seems a pity that 
he should waste his sounding Greek on a great Im- 
perial people which, if the sad truth be told, would 
not be noticeably affected were Aristophanes himself 
to rise from the dead and write against it. A simpler 
irony would have served his purpose. 

If we explore the nature of his satire with any kind 
of thoroughness, we shall stumble in the end against 
this sort of conversation: “Jove, I'll give ’em a joint 
weddin and christenin present.” Here is the heart of 


the matter, in the two words—“‘weddin” and “chris- 
tenin.” However much he may tilt at the hypocrisy 
and the false morality and the stupidity of his people, 
in these two words and their like is concealed his real 
venom, He has fixed a gulf between weddin and 
weddin’, between christenin and christenin’—an ar- 
bitrary gulf, separating the affected from the collo- 
quial speech: and there is no doubt at all that it all 
looks vastly satirical. But what is the value of a satire 
that depends (as Mr. Aldington’s does depend to a 
quite remarkable extent) upon a discarded apostro- 
phe? And as for the dropped g, if Mr. Aldington 
has read his “Paston Letters” he will remember that 
the landed and semi-landed gentry of England also 
dropped their g’s in the fifteenth century. It is quite 
ancient history. 

And perhaps there is nothing very new about the 
inhabitants of his English village—a catholic but fa- 
miliar collection: the profiteer baronet, the literary 
gentleman, the retired colonel, the venomous old 
lady, the bachelor parson, the Scotch doctor. We 
have met them all before, on the stage, in comic 
papers, in all kinds of fiction: and they are all a little 
battered by time. They have been knocked down so 
often. But he sets them up again with tremendous 
care, takes his diabolical aim . . . and the poor crea- 
tures bite the dust for the hundredth time. Clad in 
the armor of righteousness, Mr. Aldington makes a 
brave show; but he is quite safe. They won’t answer 
him back. They never have. Repartee is not their 
strong point. 





Something about Everything 


MOST WOMEN. .. . By ALtEc Waucu. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1931. $3. 
Reviewed by GLapys GRAHAM 


66 OST Women . . .” says Alec Waugh, 
M and then proceeds to tell a little some- 
thing about almost everything under 
the sun. These stories of women are imbedded deep 
in personal reminiscences of such imagination-firing 
and ear-filling places as Chiengmai, Hayti, Penang, 
Martinique, Villefranche-sur-Mer, ‘Tahiti. But 
wherever Mr. Waugh goes, there go mystery and 
romance, and Mr, Waugh finds them. Of one coun- 
try, he says that it is “distant, strange, mysterious.” 
And that country is these United States of North 
America. 

It is a pleasant and extremely depersonalizing ex- 
perience to read Alec Waugh on what might be 
known as “us.” He sets out with no grimly deter- 
mined thesis that Americans are some particular this 
or that and it’s high time the world realized it. He 
sees us steadily, if not whole, and he finds us—differ- 
ent. And we, seeing ourselves through foreign eyes, 
find ourselves different, and we become, through his 
sympathetic observation, not just the economic cogs 
of M. André Siegfried, or the predigested-culture 
gobblers of Mr. J. B. Priestley, or the saviors of the 
human race of Herr Miiller-Sturmheim, or even our 
ordinary roustabout selves. If the book did nothing 
but place us in Waugh’s uncatalogued Marco Polo 
world it would deserve a patriotic perusal; but it does 
several other things as well. 

“Most Women . . .” is a companion volume to 
“Hot Countries” in more than format. For, although 
San Francisco, New Orleans, and New York do fig- 
ure in the later volume, most of it deals with the same 
sun-drenched locales as its predecessor and certainly 
no one has ever denied that women played an import- 
ant part in “Hot Countries.” Just what the present 
intriguingly unfinished title implies is not easy to de- 
cide, for the stories point to no obvious generaliza- 
tions in regard to women under their skin unless it 
be that their chief significance is to be found in their 
relation to man, and that is scarcely peculiar to Mr. 
Waugh. A good many of them show striking resem- 
blances to those vigorous and unsentimental lady- 
spiders who refresh themselves, after the fatigues of 
love, by devouring their lovers, but not all of them. 
Since Mr. Waugh himself says that he is trying to 
show how “the same flower will grow differently in 
different soils . . . and not how the Martinique wo- 
man is different from the Malay, or the English wo- 
man from the American, but how in different set- 
tings, the same emotion will flow differently,” there 
is perhaps no one unchangeable ending for his title. 

George Santayana has somewhere said that com- 
parison is a makeshift used by those incapable of un- 
derstanding the essence of the things compared. A 
chill saying for the glib travel commentator who finds 
it sufficient to point out the similarities and dissimilari- 
ties to home in any strange environment. Mr. Waugh 





is unusually free from this tendency. He approaches 
each new prospect as a thing in itself. He delights in 
its detail as pertaining to it and not as any phantom 
doppelganger of places known before. He sees what 
is before him, and presents what he sees, with the add- 
ed increment of his own emotional response to it. 
Moral and economic considerations are of much less 
importance to Mr. Waugh than the reason why fol- 
lowers of the Tahitan Atahoe wear a white flower 
over the right ear before they find love and over the 
left ear afterwards. But who reads Mr. Waugh for 
economics or morals? © 

It is possible that if the Polynesians read Mr. 
Waugh they might be as surprised at some of his find- 
ings as Americans may be at his assumption that 
American fathers look with pleasant unconcern upon 
sons who borrow money from women and that the 
property rights for women here were as equitable sixty 
years ago as they are today. But it is more probable 
that the Polynesians would find him, as do we, a 
zestful expounder of hot countries and women. 





Adventures in Self 


HALFWAY: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 
Ceci Roperts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1931. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Watcotr Boynton 
N taking to autobiography, youth seems to have 
| snatched away the last perquisite of trembling 
eld. “Half Way,” by Cecil Roberts, has the 

complacency and effrontry of its kind. It is exhibit A 

by-an exhibitionist of the post-Shavian school, facile, 

jaunty, and callow. This author, at thirty-five, ap- 
pears to have been somewhat spoiled by a generation 
that adores facility and jauntiness, and the aspect of 
callowness called sophistication. You may range him 
by noting that he is hand in glove with Beverly 

Nichols to such a degree that we are uncertain 

whether these two do not admire each other even 

more than they admire themselves. Both have spent 
the decade and a half of their majority pushing along 

in “the writing game,” with only determination, im- 

pudence, and moderate talents to help them. Cecil 

Roberts points with pride to the resultant achieve- 

ment. He has not quite saved the twenty thousand 

pounds he had hoped for by this date, but is well 
on his way toward it. He has edited newspapers, 
written novels, traveled widely, adventured as war 
correspondent, and done four profitable lecture tours 
in America. He says sharp things about foreigners 
who try to lecture over here without any ability to 
speak in public. He himself, it seems, lectures admir- 
ably. The dictum of an American interviewer is 
quoted with complacency: “He lectures better than 
he writes, perhaps because it would be impossible for 
anybody to write better than he lectures.” This does 
not precisely make sense, but has a generous effect of 
buttering the subject on both sides. A little later, Bev- 
erly Nichols is cited iz re the Roberts nature and 
genius. The most important thing about him, says 
Nichols, is his artistic temperament: “You never 
know, when you ask him to dine, who is going to 
arrive. It may be Cecil Roberts the poet, who wants 
melon and an omelette, or Cecil the novelist, who 
wants a mixed grill, or Cecil the business man, who 
eats nothing but beefsteak. . . .” This is piffle, but 
not mincing piffle like the passage in which brother 

Roberts returns tit for the Nichols tat; 

Beverly openly takes the greatest delight in himself. 
And why not? He can be chameleonic. One day he is 
ruined, the next a grand seigneur. . - But you must 
admit he is vital. He will touch a piano, and Chopin 
breathes again; he will talk, and you will know conversa- 
tion can be an unconscious art; he will suddenly look at 
you, and the young Shelley stands there to become the next 
moment a faun stirred by the music of Debussy. 

Let me scratch your back, dear brother faun, and 
you shall scratch mine. My niminy for your piminy. 
This is Robert’s style at its worst. He says a good 
deal about his search for the mot juste and so on, but 
his manner at best is that of a weather-worn journal- 
ist groping among the literary tricks of his time. 

Really the basic quality of the book, under its affec- 
tation of hardness, is sentimentalism. The autobiog- 
rapher is sentimental first of all about himself. He 
never tires of pondering his case, and submitting his 
conclusions: “I am audacious because I am nervous, 
fitfully egotistical because I am shy. . . .” Ho hum! 
It may be true, but who cares? The little Pepyses 4 
faire begin to be a bore. This one may have a sure- 
fire formula for feminine lecture-goers (whom he 
does not fail to laugh at) the brisk tongue and above 
it the languishing eye. The tongue is an accident of 


the calendar, his eye might well be gleaming above 
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a set of Victorian whiskers. Even his frankness falls 
short of the best standards, ancient or modern. He 
is frank about the fact of divers amorous episodes in 
his experience, but denies us the details. How can he 
look his elders in the face, a Moore, or a Dreiser, not 
to speak of closer contemporaries? And how dares he 
dwell so insistently on his long devotion to his mother, 
with his own generation waiting to attach a familiar 
“complex” label thereto? 

Apart from its personal aspect, the book offers 
much interesting material in the way of sketch, por- 
trait, and anecdote. Cecil Roberts has had many ex- 
traordinary adventures. He has had the knack of 
assisting at some great moments in the world’s story. 
He is one of your born collectors of great names, has 
the heaven-born faculty of consorting with eminence. 
One of his best anecdotes is about his first meeting 
with Bernard Shaw. Roberts was in a London swim- 
ming-pool when a recognizable head suddenly popped 
up from the water, just before him: “Hastily I gasped, 
“You are Shaw!’” Whereupon the senior Showman, 
always on the job, flashed back, “ “Young man, I am 
certain of nothing.” The next moment he had van- 
ished under the water.” 
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The Aged Poet Discourses 


ERE by this round-head barrow, 
Watching the shadow creep to the rose 
campion yonder, 
I feel the pull of the time-stream. . . . 


Long since it sucked from me all my male potency, 
Creasing my shrunken belly with wave marks. 


Here, in the sun-sleeked silence 

My mind is loosed and aloft as an eyas, 
Descrying my life in the time-stream, 
Flaccid as weed, taking color and motion 
From the sea’s swindling mystery. 


What becomes of that life, pulled free of its reef of 
being? 


Not this body of my members, 

But the body of wish and unwish, contacts, repulsions. 

. . » There’s nothing shores you in like a good hate, 

As the scar of a wound holds when the clean flesh 
sunders,— 

Here’s all this for which my body is merely the— 

The “plant.” Exactly. 

How you Americans do get a grip on the terms of 
materiality! 

When the plant is duly resolved to salts and gasses 

What becomes of the product, adrift in the time- 
stream 

For any lackey of letters to piece into his livry? 


Look what the penny curious have done to Shelley! 


What was it I read yesterday of Heliodorus, 

How he loved rofisted turnips, 

Or one of his mistresses had a skewed eyebrow? 

That sort of thing! intact in the time-stream, 

The Continuum, the Something, the Remembers— 

Call it God then. 

Could God remember the eyebrow of Heliodorus’ 
mistress 

And utterly loose Heliodorus out of his consciousness? 

Say He forgot the way of a bird’s wing in the air 

Or my life’s smallest instant? 

Wouldn’t the Universe come crashing together? 

Suppose when I go under, some small wares 

Loose in my mind’s pocket, songs not quite shaped, 

The temper I was in about my pudding yesterday, 

Do come ashore, to be picked up by a professional 
ghost raiser, 

At a dollar a ghost. . . ? 


Totheridge, at the home farm there, lost a son at 
Ypres. 

Corporal with scout detachment. 
heard 

Was his high, country sing-song,— 

Come on you swine, you! Come— ‘Then the shell 
burst. 

Nothing, not even an eyebrow, recognizable. 


Last thing they 


Later one of these London mediums gets hold of the 
boy’s mother. 


As I understand it the medium runs up his own mind 
Like a—what’s the term? Aerial? Thank you— 
Mixed with a lot of unintelligible patter, 

Comes through the boy’s name for his first dog, 
And a trick his mother used to get him up mornings, 
Thick with good country sleep. 

But is that the sort of thing 

A discarnate intelligence concerns itself about? 


Touching Totheridge’s case, I admit 

After such a storm as this war, there’d be wreckage. 

Hours on my quiet lawn, when Totheridge’s cows 

Form single file at the gatehead, and the round- 
voiced maids 

Come thudding their pails in the dew, 

Thoughts of our simple, south country lads 

Troop homeward, like doves to their proper cotes. 

You’ve noticed? ‘There’s a sadness since 

Falling through all the pleasant air of England. 


1 


. . « This new concept of Time as the measure of 
Consciousness 

Tracking its way through space . . . 

Lying awake at night 

Through great arcs of the earth-swing,— 

So well have I learned my task of awareness 

I need very little sleep to rest me from it— 

Death seems merely the notice of disembarcation, 

From which we find ourselves 

High on the coast of eternal Nowness. 


Wouldn’t millions of us, if we could, 

Scurry back into the time-stream 

Like sand hoppers from a high flung wave mark? 

Wouldn’t we go haunting the spot of our disem- 
barcation, 

Familiarly spaced with a past, present, and future? 


Yesterday Hernshaw and I 

Talked as men talk after forty years of friendship, 
As moored boats in a fairway 

Jib and fall with a self-same motion, 

Talked and were still. All at once, and surely, 
I was aware of a Presence, hailing me softly 
By an old name and precious. 


Hernshaw’s rose-slip daughter . . . budded out of 


his flesh... 


Twenty years since she left us, 

Taking love too hard and life too lightly. 

Suddenly, there she stirred, where I was closest, 
Inside him. .. . 

As a flower unclosing in darkness 

Touches the sense by nuances too slight for naming. 
“Alice!” I answered. 

Hernshaw soothed me, “‘Alice is dead, you know.” 
Thinking I maundered. 


What’s dead, but set free from Time-space? 


Where else could she go, by timelessness affrighted 

Whom her own time so dismayed? 

I remember her first excursions from my chair to his, 

Not essaying the path till Hernshaw’s hand 

Made it warm and familiar .. . 

Back from the Now she had slipped to the safe shape 
of his being. 


Shall we be free, indeed, who are not affrighted, 

Ranging the centuries as children a brookside? 

Or seek by some such compulsion 

As drives the sea trout to the waters that spawned 
him, 

Through infinite, curved spaces, 

Till we have absorbed all times into ourselves 


And so achieved Godhead? 
Mary AustIN. 





Lord Riddell, speaking recently at a literary lunch- 
eon in London, declared that he wanted statesmen 
to write biographies of each other—Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald on Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill on Mr. MacDonald, and so on. He wants 
“frank character “sketches for publication thirty years 
“hence” and thinks they would be better than the 
performances of professional biographers. 








Pegasus 
Perplexing 





NUMBER XXI 


Who followed my second and third and last, 
As she chased the flying stag, 

Though mortal man were never so fast, 
Was ever the first to flag. 


And all my first would he remain 
Till a stricken man he died, 

To pay the price of an act profane 

While she was speeding over the plain 
Or up the mountain side. 


And never a man that men shall know 
Shall follow her in the chase, 

(Though he shoot like the lord of the silver bow) 
In a dauntless, desperate race. 


Not even my first and second and third 

Her glorious paths could tread, 
Though he ran with the sweep of a swooping bird 
And a step so light that no man heard, 

A huntsman born and bred. 


In the ocean deeps, on the mountain steeps, 
You will look for my whole in vain. 

You will find my whole where the prairies roll 
Their billows of golden grain. 

Where the winds that pass through the waving grass 
In the summer whispering low 


Shall leap up higher in prairie fire, 
Or rise in wrath on the cyclone’s path, 
And lash the grain with the hurricane 
When the wild tornadoes blow. 


NUMBER XXII 


*Tis a wonder what things they will make us believe, 

Those poets without an intent to deceive: 

There’s one of their sayings from which we might 
gather 

That my first is the sire of his obvious father. 


My next an effective protection and shade is 

To some kinds of men and to all kinds of ladies. 

My whole is a state of comparative purity 

Through which we must pass on the road to maturity. 
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With the charades printed above the Pegasus 
Perplexing contest comes to a conclusion. En- 
trants are urged to read the Rules which fol- 
low with care before submitting their answers. 
Only such answers as are postmarked not later 
than midnight of September tenth will be con- 
sidered. 

Special attention is called to the fact that the 
charades in the issue of July 11 were misnum- 
bered. Since they repeated the numbers of the 
charades of the preceding issue in submitting 
answers competitors should number those for 
the issue of July 4, VII a and VIII a, and 
those from that of July 11, VII b and VIII b. 

It should also be particularly noted that since 
the answer to Charade Number X in the issue 
of July 18 had been revealed in the article in- 
troducing the Pegasus Perplexing contest, the 
charade presented in its place in the August 1 
issue has been substituted for it. It should be 
numbered X. 
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Throughout the summer months The Saturday Review 
will publish two charades in each issue of the magazine. 
The last charade to appear in the issue of August twenty- 
ninth. 

It is our hope that readers of the paper will be interested 
in solving these puzzles and will submit answers at the 
conclusion of the contest. Prizes will consist of copies of 
the book from which the charades are taken, “Pegasus 
Perplexing,” by Le Baron Russell Briggs, to be published 
by The Viking Press at the conclusion of the contest. 

Contestants must solve correctly at least ten of the 
twenty-four charades in order to qualify. A prize will be 
awarded for each of the 100 highest scores obtained by 
those who qualify. 

The highest score will win a copy of the book specially 
bound in leather. 

In case of ties each tying competitor will receive the 
award. 

Solve the charades each week as they appear, but do 
not send in your answers until the last charade is published 
on August twenty-ninth. 

In submitting answers merely number them to correspond 
with the number of the charade to which they apply and 
mail the list to Contest Editor, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City. 

All answers must be mailed not later than midnight of 
September tenth, 1931. 

It is not required that competitors subscribe to the 
Saturday Review; copies of the magazine are available for 
free examination at public libraries or at the office of pub- 
lication. The contest is open to everyone except employees 
of the Saturday Review and The Viking Press. 

The accuracy of the answers will be verified by the edi- 
tors of the Saturday Review. 
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A Geologist’s View 


SONS OF THE EARTH. By Kirt ey F. 
MaTHER. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company- 1930. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Homer P. LITTLE 
Clark University 

HIS is a brief, readable account of the 

story of the evolution of man. It is 
that and more, for the story of man and 
his immediate ancestors is preceded by the 
story of “the stream of life” which went 
before him and is followed by predictions 
as to his future. The author recognizes 
that he is on less certain footing in this last 
portion, yet rightly calls attention to what 
seem to be lessons which may be drawn 
from the long geologic past. A feature not 
often found in books of this type is a chap- 
ter on early man in America. Since all this 
is done in 263 pages of text, it is evident 
that the treatment must be decidedly cur- 
sory. The facts, however, are carefully se- 

lected and progressively arranged, so that a 

well-connected whole is produced and the 

reader is left with exactly what the author 
professes to be striving to give—“the geol- 
ogist’s view of history.” 

There are eight chapters in all, and the 
best way to give an idea of the scope of the 
book is to name the chapters which, in or- 
der of sequence, are as follows: Mother 
Earth’s Diary, The Stream of Life, The 
Family Tree of the Higher Vertebrates, 
Man’s Ancestral Lineage, . Artists of the 
Great Ice Age, The First Families of Amer- 
ica, The Heritage from Mother Earth, and 
the Outlook for the Future. Technical 
terms are almost wholly avoided. In chap- 
ter one the author attempts to imbue the 
reader with the geologist’s point of view 
towards the rocks which compose the earth’s 
crust, the vicissitudes which they have un- 
dergone, and the life remains which they 
contain. This is a serious undertaking to 
encompass in thirty-two pages, but the 
reader will emerge with a clear understand- 
ing of at least two ideas necessary for a 
sympathetic reading of the balance of the 
book—first, that the geologist is justified in 
considering the earth very old—perhaps a 
billion years—and second, how fossils are 
preserved in the rocks. Chapters two, three, 
four, and seven are an assemblage of tid- 
bits from the material usually presented in 
the historical portion of an introductory 
course in geology, and it is an unresponsive 
reader indeed who is not fascinated by 
them. To Mather they represent “The 
Stream of Life,” to Lull the “Pulse of Life,” 
and to Bradley “The Parade of the Liv- 
ing.” In chapter five similar tid-bits from 
the archeology of Europe and particularly 
of France are presented. In the short space 
of thirty-six pages the author gives a sur- 
prisingly comprehensive and yet clear and 
readable account of the facts and conclu- 
sions regarding the lineage, craftsmanship, 
and art of pre-historic man in Europe. Nat- 
urally, little space can be given to contro- 
verted points, but their presence is indicated 
to the intelligent reader by the free use of 
“Gf,” “apparently,” and “likely.” 

Chapter six, “The First Families of 
America,” is a welcome inclusion since the 
subject of early man in America usually 
gets scant attention when the opportunity 
to present the more striking facts of Europe 
is open. The first half of the chapter is 
concerned with the story of the early civil- 
izations of America and the evidence that 
“there is no reason for assigning to them 
any truly great antiquity.” The latter half 
discusses the world migrations of man from 
the area of his evolution and the possible 
dates of his arrival in America. The con- 
clusion from this theoretical study is that 
“the first families of America reached this 
continent thirty or forty thousand years ago, 
and Homo sapiens has dwelt in America 
nearly or quite as long as he has lived in 
western Europe.” The final chapter at- 
tempts to foresee the probable future of 
mankind in the light of the long past. “Ex- 
perience indicates that the trend of events 
persists from the known past into the pre- 
dictable future.” Certainly the geologist is 
entitled to have his fling as prophet and 
with better hope of success than many an- 
other prophet! The book closes with the 
optimistic note with which geologists are 
inclined to regard the future: “If they 
(mankind) face the next ten thousand years 


with intelligence, courage, and high pur- 
pose, they will find the resources which 
they need and will become still more worthy 
scions of Mother Earth.” 

The attractiveness of the book is much 
enhanced by over eighty reproductions of 
pen and ink sketches which aid much in 
making unfamiliar facts real. The book is 
readable as to print and style, and sound as 
to statement. Many should enjoy it. 





A Gentle Soul 


SOMETHING BEYOND. A Life Story. 
By A. F. WesBLinGc. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1931. 

Reviewed by ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 

"TH very considerable interest of this 

book is derived mainly from the fact 

that its author was for many years intimate- 
ly a part of the Anglo-Catholic movement 
in England. Ever since T. S. Eliot forsook 
the broad-backed hippopotamus for the 
True Church and lent the renown of his 
name to Anglo Catholicism, Americans have 
wondered what there could be in this move- 
ment to lead so lucid a thinker to join the 
pilgrimage toward Rome. If there is little 
in “Something Beyond” to enlighten them 
on this point—for Mr. Webling is no phi- 
losopher nor claims to be—there is a great 
deal in the book that will be news to many 
Americans. That within the Anglican com- 
munion there are churches that practice the 
mass and the confessional, with chapels con- 
secrated to the worship of the Virgin and 
candles lighted to speed the souls of the de- 
parted on their way through purgatory, 
with members devoutly saying the Rosary 
and pastors preaching openly the doctrine 
of transsubstantiation—such extreme toler- 
ance is likely to seem strange, to our nar- 
rower cisatlantic minds. As Mr. Webling 
says, Anglo-Catholicism differs from Roman 
Catholicism in nothing save that it does not 
acknowledge the authority of the Pope. 
Why, having gone so far, one should stum- 
ble over this slight acknowledgement, Mr. 
Webling does not seek to explain; presuma- 
bly the answer lies in the fact that Popes 
are never Englishmen. With that limita- 
tion at one end, and at the other a pro- 
nounced disapproval of avowed atheism, ap- 
parently almost any kind of belief can find 
shelter somewhere within the Church of 
England. To be sure, Mr. Webling’s bishop 
thought that the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion was taught a little too stridently and 
felt it necessary to discipline the offending 
rector—by declining to visit the church on 
his next pastoral round! 

Mr. Webling was not himself this rector; 
he was a mere curate who had come to his 
curacy by the strange path of a twelve years’ 
clerkship in a London grocery firm. With 
disarming modesty and simplicity, the auth- 
or tells his story; how in his boyhood the 
family was brought low by the desertion 
of his father; how he was raised by rela- 
tives in the country and came to love the 
peace of English rural life, with its lanes 
and hedges, from which he was transplanted 
by financial necessity to the hated routine 
of a London office; and how a yearning for 
freedom, nothing else, led him to enter the 
Church because the educational requirements 
of the ministry were more easily sutmount- 
ed than those of other professions. At least, 
so he would have us believe; but, as a kind- 
lier or sweeter nature never looked out from 
the pages of a book, one may suspect that 
there were other motives which Mr. Web- 
ling’s modesty will not permit him to em- 
phasize. Then follows the long account of 
how he was converted to Anglo-Catholicism 
by the influence of his idealistic friend Hal- 
lam whose curate he became and how, when 
Hallam was succeeded by a religious pedant 
of the same persuasion, he discovered that 
he had loved the doctrines not for their own 
but Halam’s sake. A study fo higher crit- 
icism showed him that Anglo-Catholic au- 
thoritarianism was itself without historical 
authority, and he left the movement. 

His book concludes with what to many 
will seem a sad anti-climax; his acceptance, 
on what seems to him indubitable empirical 
evidence, of the spiritualistic claims of psy- 
chical research. It would, however, be an 
unfeeling critic who would begrudge the 
gentle soul of Mr. Webling the fresh 
draughts of consolation which he has found 
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even in those muddy. springs. His whole 
book is a lesson in the old truth that it is 
the man and not the belief that matters; 
for, though his beliefs may all be tosh, one 
is left at the end knowing that it has been 
a privilege to meet the man. 





The University of Oxford 


THE GOVERNMENT OF OXFORD. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
1931. 

Reviewed by ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
Author of “Universities” 
THs little volume is in every respect a 
model performance. Dissatisfied with 
the results achieved at long intervals by 
Royal Commissions, a voluntary group of 
forwardlooking college heads and dons 
have undertaken to describe the constitu- 
tion of the University of Oxford and the 
complex inter-relations of the University 
and the Colleges, and gently to intimate 
the direction in which reform and growth 
might perhaps take place. In describing, 
the Committee raises certain far-reaching 
questions. Despite the complexity of the 

University’s constitution and mode of opera- 

tion, in essence the problem can be formu- 

lated in simple terms: Oxford began as a 

University; the colleges began as hostels. 

In the course of centuries, the Colleges have 

become autonomous teaching as well as 

residential institutions; the University has 
simultaneously decreased in scope, influ- 
ence, and relative wealth. England will 
not and should not weaken or destroy the 
Colleges which educate the flower of the 
nation: how is it to develop the University 
as an effective institution for the promo- 
tion of learning and the education of larger 
numbers of men and women above even 
the high English collegiate level? The 
English, even the most intelligent and high- 
ly educated, possess an almost naive belief 
that this is a question which will settle it- 
self, that is, that any person desiring to 
advance further can somehow find the 
teacher or make the arrangements needed 
to help him. Perhaps the “organization” of 
the American graduate school has fright- 
ened Oxford and Cambridge, as well it 
might. But to the present reviewer two 
points seem plain: advanced studies will not 
adequately take care of themselves in Eng- 
land or anywhere else; the errors of the 

American graduate school can be corrected 

in America and by that same token can be 

avoided in Great Britain. 

“The Government of Oxford” is ob- 
viously not limited in its suggestiveness and 
appeal to Oxonians or Cantabrigians; its 
substance ought to be carefully digested by 
those who in the United States have per- 
mitted American universities to become the 
chaotic things that they now are. 





The Institution of Comrades 


WHITMAN AND BURROUGHS, COM- 
RADES. By Cara Barrus. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. 

Reviewed by RANDALL STEWART 
Yale University 


HIS is, for the most part, a collection 

of documents with editorial comments 
appended by Dr. Barrus and by Mr. Clif- 
ton J. Furness, whose scholarly contribu- 
tions would warrant, it seems, the inclusion 
of his name on the title page. These docu- 
ments, many here published for the first 
time, are of various kinds: the Whitman- 
Burroughs correspondence, letters exchanged 
by Burroughs and numerous admirers and 
detractors of Whitman, and a large assort- 
ment of miscellaneous writings connected 
with the history of Whitman’s reputation 
from 1860 to 1930. 

Whitman was forty-four, Burroughs 
twenty-six, when they first met in 1863 in 
Washington, where Whitman was beginning 
his work in the war hospitals and Bur- 
roughs was a government clerk. Notwith- 
standing the disparity in their ages, a close 
friendship developed which continued with 
increasing mutual affection and without 
estrangement until Whitman’s death in 1892 
—a concrete embodiment of the poet’s “in- 
stitution of the dear love of comrades.” 
Having assumed at the beginning the role 
of militant champion of “Leaves of Grass” 
against all hostile critics, Burroughs con- 
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tinued to expound and defend the book until 
his death in 1921: a bibliographical appen- 
dix lists sixty-five titles which range from 
book reviews and articles for newspapers 
and magazines to the longer works, “Notes 
on Walt Whitman as Poet and Person” 
(1867) and “Whitman: A Study” (1896). 
Closely allied with O’Connor Bucke, Ken- 
nedy, and other “Whitmanites,” Burroughs, 
both in private letters and in published arti- 
cles, poured volley on volley into the ranks 
of the enemy. Angered because Emerson 
had omitted Whitman from his “Parnassus,” 
he was “determined to give Emerson a shot 
. .. a good raking down would do him 
good.” After reading in the New York 
Tribune an article unfavorable to Whitman 
by Bayard Taylor, Burroughs wrote to 
Edward Dowden: “A scalping knife would 
feel better in my hand than a pen.” Lowell, 
Howells, Curtis, Higginson, and other lite- 
rary critics who were unsympathetic to 
Whitman were subjects of caustic comment 
by Burroughs. But Burroughs’s ardor was 
tempered by an instinctive sanity and poise. 
It is this quality which distinguishes his 
writings on Whitman from those by O’Con- 
nor and the other “hot little prophets,” and 
which makes his “Whitman: A Study” one 
of the most valuable books on its subject. 
In the heat of conflict, he approached the 
serenity of Whitman himself, who, when 
Swinburne’s apostasy outraged all the mem- 
bers of Whitman’s circle except Bur- 
roughs, could say with admirable catholicity: 
“Swinburne is not to be drummed out of 
all camps because he does not find him- 
self comfortable in our camp.” 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
the personal relationship which forms the 
nucleus of this book is Burroughs’s influence 
on Whitman in the composition of certain 
poems. Dr. Barrus and Mr. Furness cite 
several examples. “The Dalliance of the 
Eagles” owed its genesis to Burroughs’s ac- 
count of the mating of eagles. “With 
Husky, Haughty Lips, O Sea” grew out of 
a sojourn near the ocean in company with 
Burroughs. And in “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloomed,” Whitman was in- 
debted to his friend for one of his happiest 
inspirations—the hermit thrush. 

The present work contains much material 
which does not bear directly on its central 
theme. One finds, to choose a few items at 
random, a patriotic defense of Secretary 
Harlan prepared by the Iowa Historical So- 
ciety, an exposé of the methods of Anthony, 
Comstock, the story of Whitman and Anne! 
Gilchrist, an account of Whitman’s public 
lectures, much interesting material on the 
reception of “Leaves of Grass” both in 
America and in England, some new evi- 
dence on the vexed question of Whitman’s 
children. But despite this heterogeneity of 
materials, the title of the volume is really 
not a misnomer, so closely was Burroughs 
identified with the life of his friend and 
the fortunes of his friend’s book. 

Burroughs’s devotion to Whitman was 
the greatest enthusiasm of his life. In “Ac- 
cepting the Universe” (1920), Burroughs 
wrote: “I look upon Whitman as the 
greatest personality—not the greatest in- 
tellect, but the most symbolical man, the 
greatest incarnation of mind, heart, and 
soul, fused and fired by the poetic spirit— 
that has appeared in the world during the 
Christian era.” The potency of Whitman’s 
influence, however, did not destroy Bur- 
roughs’s mental integrity. In “The Last 
Harvest” (1922), he said: “Whitman’s in- 
domitable faith [in immortality] I admire, 
but cannot share. My torch will not kindle 


at his flame.” The individuality of the nat-; 


uralist was not eclipsed by the cosmic genius 
of the poet. Indeed, the personality of Bur- 
roughs shines in these pages with a peculiar 
brightness. 





“The discovery is said to have been made 
that puns are coming back into fashion,” 
says the Manchester Guardian, ‘Puns, like 
roller-skating, seem to have their cycles, 
and there are always disbelievers, people 
who, like Carlyle with Charles Lamb, are 
generally bored by such a ‘ghastly make- 
believe of wit. Lamb certainly did his 
best for the pun, and Hazlitt was probably 
straining a point a little when he said that 
Lamb’s efforts were to be imputed to hu- 
mility.” 
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Inventing the Steamboat 


JAMES RUMSEY, PIONEER OF STEAM 
NAVIGATION. By Etta May Turner. 
Scottsdale, Pennsylvania: Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House. 1930. 

Reviewed by JOHN CORBIN 

panne Rumsey and John Fitch waged a 
war of pamphlets, toward the end of 

the eighteenth century, as to which invented 

the steamboat, and their partisans have kept 
the dispute alive ever since. For it is known 
by all the knowing that Robert Fulton is 
as little entitled to that great distinction 
as his partner in the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration of two decades ago deserves the 
credit of discovering the river that bears his 
name. In her monograph on Rumsey, Miss 

Ella May Turner now presents the many 

documents in the case. She has found 

much new material in Washington’s Letter 

Books, still largely unpublished, and more 

in the Washington Papers, which are mainly 

letters which he received and which are a 

mine, long neglected, of documents the 

most illuminating. She has searched the 
papers of Jefferson and Madison, and also 
private collections, here and abroad, which 
are as numerous as they are recondite. 

The modest subtitle of her volume is “Pio- 

neer of Steam Navigation”; nowhere does 

she permit partisanship or special pleading 
to color her statement. But the case which 
she—or, rather, her documents—present for 

Rumsey is quite conclusive. 

For Fitch it may be said that he hit upon 
the more feasible method of propulsion—the 
paddle wheels later used by Fulton in the 
Clermont. Rumsey got his power by pump- 
ing a jet of water out at the stern, a 
method involving much friction. But Fitch 
was no mechanic and had only the vaguest 
ideas as to the application of steam; his 


engine was so big and heavy, and required 
so much fuel, that little or no room re- 
mained for passengers or freight. Rumsey 
appears to have been a mechanical inventor 
of the first order. Owing to his poverty, 
his first attempt had to be made with an 
old iron kettle for boiler; but he soon 
substituted “an entirely new invention,” 
namely a “pipe boiler”—the first tubular 
boiler—made of a coil of tubes for water 
with the fire beneath. The saving of fuel 
Benjamin Rush estimated at seven-eighths 
and Franklin at nine-tenths, the saving in 
size and weight of the boiler being in pro- 
portion. Finally, Rumsey, as Washington 
recorded, was busy with his idea in Novem- 
ber, 1784; and he made a highly successful 
trial on the Potomac before a crowd of wit- 
nesses in December, 1787, propelling a boat 
with many passengers for some hours at 
the rate of four miles an hour. Fitch’s 
experiments were made in 1788 and 1789 
and were so far from successful that, aban- 
doning his paddles, he strongly advocated 
Rumsey’s method of “forcing out a Column 
of Water abaft,” varying this with the pro- 
posal of a jet of air. 

After innumerable and heartbreaking 
trials Rumsey constructed a larger steam- 
boat of over a hundred tons burden, which 
in 1792 made a successful trip on the Eng- 
lish Thames at the rate of four knots an 
hour; but on the eve of his triumph he 
died of a stroke. 

Fulton had the inestimable advantage of 
a wealthy and loyal patron and of a knowl- 
edge of the methods of Fitch and Rumsey. 
But after ten years’ labor the speed he 
achieved, in 1803, was less than three miles 
an hour—as against Rumsey’s four miles 
in 1787. The only credit to which Fulton 
is properly entitled is that of making the 
steamboat available commercially. Few 
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who read the documents Miss Turner has 
assembled will doubt that Rumsey was as 
capable of doing this, and in a much shorter 
time. 

Rumsey’s character was so vigorous and 
striking, his genius so original, and the task 
to which he addressed himself was of such 
vast historic importance, that one can only 
regret that Miss Turner has not oftener 
abandoned her strictly documentary method 
for critical interpretation both of the man 
and of his achievements. It was the lordly 
reaches of our navigable waterways that 
gave birth to the steamboat, together with 
the importance of a free play of commerce 
as promoting our national union, then in 
its earliest and most perilous stages. Rum- 
sey’s first patron was George Washington; 
and Washington’s prime interest, as his 
diary of 1784 shows, was to prevent the 
secession of the region beyond the Alle- 
ghanies by binding it to the seaboard with 
the ties of commerce. As yet there was 
no question of steam. Rumsey did, indeed, 
suggest the possibility; but Washington dis- 
missed it as being (as he later put it in 
one of his rarely felicitous phrases) “an 
ebullition of his genius.” The boat then 
in question, as explained in the statements 
of both Washington and Rumsey, was of 
truly amazing originality. It used the 
downrush of the Potomac, working into the 
boat by paddle-wheels, to operate punting 
poles; these, by thrusting against the bot- 
tom, jabbed the craft and its load forward. 
Again and again Washington deposed that 
he had seen this boat operate, and on his 
hopes of it he largely based his efforts to 
make of the Potomac “a waterway wide 
and smooth” over the mountains to the 
Ohio. 

Few personal histories are as appealing 
as that of this long-neglected inventor. He 
first emerges on the Potomac as “Crazy 
Rumsey.” Generously befriended by the two 
leading characters of the new Republic, and 
by prominent men abroad, he struggled 
tirelessly against the lack of mechanical 
resources in both countries, and against the 
marked coldness of the inventor of the 
condensing steam-engine, James Watt. The 
best solder he could get melted in spots, 
which had to be stopped as best they could 
with rag bandages. Backers backed the 
wrong way, and he had to flee the bailiff 
and the debtors’ prison. During his ab- 
sence, careless mechanics allowed his pre- 
cious engine to rust inside. On the eve 
of his great trial on the Thames, an auto- 
cratic ignoramus forced him to leave a safe 
mooring and anchor in the stream. When 
the tide subsided, The Columbian Maid 
sank on the upturned fluke of an anchor 
and had her bottom stove in: the precious 
machinery lay submerged and rusting for 
days. And then, when success and financial 
succor seemed certain, came the stroke of 
death. Miss Turner is much concerned 
with the question of marble monuments. 
Rumsey’s true fame is that of the most 
brilliant pioneer of the steamboat, and of 
the commercial development which alone, 
quite as Washington foresaw, could safe- 
guard the new Republic against disunion. 





Distorted Reflections 
THE MIRRORS OF 1932. Anonymous. 
With Cartoons by Cesare. New York: 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 1931. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Roya J. Davis 


LL the Presidential possibilities for next 

year are even worse than you had 
thought—all except one. Herbert Hoover 
is “fretful and feeble.” Moreover, his read- 
ing is “wholly disorganized. One week he 
devours all discoverable data on Egyptian 
pyramids, and the next he studies the history 
of a forgotten tribe of African head-hunt- 
ers.” Alfred E. Smith has been spoiled by 
high life. He “has grown fat, physically 
and intellectually.” Calvin Coolidge “was 
quite without civic conscience.” What he 
is seems to be unmentionable. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt “is not dependable.” He is a “po- 
litical cavorter.” Dwight W. Morrow is 


“a curious and contemplative fellow rather 
than a doer.” Joseph T. Robinson’s “keen- 
est lack is purpose and originality.” Albert 
C. Ritchie is “the apostle of the primitive.” 


Owen D. Young is “a most artful and at- 
tractive propagandist.” Gifford Pinchot 
“has been at all times a supreme showman, 
sometimes sincere, but always unstable.” 

The one Presidential possibility who 
stands out among his fellows like a giant 
among pygmies is— Newton D. Baker. 
Take it from Mr.—or Messrs.—Anony- 
mous. He is humble and honest. He is 
practical, even hard-boiled, yet he says of 
himself: “I am a dreamer of dreams.” How 
does it come that, in a mirror which makes 
everybody else look like a clown or a vil- 
lain or both, Mr. Baker has the appearance 
of a decent citizen? It is a mystery, and 
the mystery is the deeper in that Mr. Baker, 
even as reflected in a friendly mirror, has 
said and done things which, if said and 
done by any of the others in the procession, 
would have made them look like thirty 
cents. If the exceptional treatment accord- 
ed the Ohioan had been given to the rest, 
the result would have been both a more in- 
teresting and more trustworthy book. For 
if the jacket is ludicrously mistaken in say- 
ing that it treats its illustrious subjects or 
victims “with the detachment of history,” 
it is well within the truth in adding, “and 
the disparagement of contemporary personal 
journalism.” 

How far that disparagement is carried 
may be illustrated by the close of the chap- 
ter on Senator Morrow, which relates an 
anecdote that is declared to “furnish some 
clew to the conflicting chapters of his career 
and character.” The anecdote is one said 
to be told by Mr. Morrow himself. A 
Scotsman was unable to find his railroad 
ticket. When it was discovered between his 
lips, his friends poked fun at him for his 
droll absent-mindedness. “You domn fools,” 
he replied, “I was sucking off the date.” 
Just what “clew to the conflicting chapters” 
of Mr. Morrow’s career and character does 
this moral tale furnish? Does it reveal an 
irresistible tendency to “beat” his way 
through life? Or is there any point in the 
telling it at all? 

There are palpable hits in the various 
chapters, there is alliterative epigram of a 
sort, and there are a few good stories, but 
the edge of the whole thing is dulled by the 
tone of almost uniform disparagement. The 
net effect is that of mud throwing rather 
than cool appraisal, but the obvious aim of 
the author is to score a succés de scandale, 
for which, however, he lacked material. 
Some of his reasoning is absurd, being based 
upon non-existent “facts.’ Thus he thinks 
that life has been unkind to Mr. Hoover. 
“It gave him easy and excessive wealth too 
early. Had he mingled with the gang, and 
learned to fight, he might be a more effec- 
tive figure.” Shades of the Stanford Uni- 
versity campus! On the other hand, when 
he says that Gifford Pinchot “issues state- 
ments to the press which are almost as un- 
grammatical as Mr. Hoover’s,” he scores 
doubly. The book is a mixture of knowl- 
edge, insight, cheap cleverness, cynical clap- 
trap, and literary facility. It would amuse 
and shock more often if it did not try to do 
both continually. 





Allan Monkhouse, writing in the Man- 
chester Guardian, states: 

“A writer in the Publisher and Book- 
seller says: ‘It must be agreed that there 
has never been a time, at any rate for many 
decades, when dissatisfaction with review- 
ing was so general.’ I don’t believe it, so 
it isn’t agreed. There is always, of course, 
a good deal of dissatisfaction with review- 
ing, mainly because there are so many bad 
books written by people who want to be 
praised. There seems to be a notion that 
the fate of a new book is settled at London 
literary parties, where reprehensible ar- 
rangements are made between authors and 
reviewers. Well, this kind of thing is al- 
ways said, and doubtless there is a little of 
what is called logrolling. ... Of course 
there are seedy people on the fringes of 
every trade or profession, but I can affirm 
with confidence that spiteful or venal re- 
views of books, in decent papers and period- 
icals are very rare; as an author I have 
suffered a good deal from reviewers in my 
time, but out of many hundred reviews I 
could hardly point to one that I should 
qualify with such adjectives.” 
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Some Recent Fiction 


An Undistinguished Life 


MR. LINE. By L. A. Pavey. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1931. $2. 


M®& PAVEY has evidently set himself 
the problem of exploring the interest 
that may lie in the average man, leading 
a commonplace and colorless life. He takes 
a Mr. Line, a minor English Civil servant, 
resident in a London suburb, a husband and 
father, and a veteran of the war of 1914- 
Mr. Line is earning four hundred and sev- 
enty-two pounds sixteen shillings; barring 
unpredictable calamities, he will never re- 
ceive less or very much more; he will grind 
along his chosen groove until he is super- 
annuated and put on the pension list. So 
far, so good; Mr. Pavey has certainly taken 
an ideal subject for his demonstration. 

The difficulty comes in actually showing 
the rich interest in this life which appears 
so dull; and the difficulty becomes enormous 
because of the author’s conscientiousness. It 
will not do to show Mr. Line as eating out 
his heart in yearning for adventure, because 
the strictly average Civil Servant in early 
middle life probably does not yearn very 
strongly for anything different and strange: 
accordingly Mr. Line is shown as candidly 
admitting to himself that he has never taken 
risks, and that he has never liked risks, and 
that he is therefore well off where he is. 
It will not do, similarly, to show Mr. 
Line as a mute Milton, or as having a very 
unusual inner life of any kind, because the 
average Civil servant, by definition, does 
not cherish any very unusual thoughts; and 
the author faithfully shows Mr. Line as 
pleasant, mildly thoughtful, given to the 
desultory speculations that must occur to 
every one, but as quite an ordinary, con- 
tented, every-day sort of fellow after all. 

Even the interest that does evidently lie 
in Mr. Line’s life hardly comes through 
the over-careful writing. We receive almost 
no idea of Mrs, Line, or of the child as a 
person in himself (though Mr. Line’s won- 
der at his own paternity is recorded, in the 
most general terms); we do not see what 
the house looked like, or what books Mr. 
Line read, or anything that would help us to 
grasp him. The author has kept so strictly 
to the inside of Mr. Line’s mind that for 
all his trouble we never see Mr. Line as a 
man in the world. This failure of the 
book to make its effect seems to be the 
result, not of a want of skill in the author, 
but of a fundamental impossibility in the 
aim. You cannot carefully show a life as 
dull, and at the same time make it inter- 
esting. Apparently the author has been car- 
ried off by the idea that any man, who 
breathes and begets children and has a part 
in the web of civilization, is a thrillingly 
interesting object; and so in a sense he is, 
but that is an interest we feel only by 
flashes in the people we see in the flesh, 
and there is no genius who can rely on 
that alone for three hundred pages. Or else 
the author has been struck by the fact that 
any life is interesting to the one who leads 
it; that also is true, but that is an interest 
that cannot be transmitted; there is savor in 
eating, but not in watching some one else 
eat. It is a pity that Mr. Pavey has in this 
book wasted obvious gifts of sensitiveness 
and honesty on a project that could not suc- 
ceed, for his very talents are the measure of 
his failure. He has set himself to describe 
a dull life, and he has with infinite pains 
written a dull book. 





Life’s Toll 


A NIGHT OF DEATH. By Marie Brec- 
ENDAHL. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1931. $2. 

[t is a night of death and birth, of fear 
and knowledge. The surface of life is 

laid back and one gazes, through the startled 
eyes of childhood, deep into the wound. 
Miss Bregendahl has created an emotionally 
bounded eddy in time’s flow where events 
become gigantic and grotesque through hav- 
ing no usual routine through which to meas- 
ure them. For the group of children who 
feel without understanding the ominous hap- 
penings of that night a customary world is 
thrown out of joint, they are abandoned to 
savorless forbidden fruits shut out from the 
secret activity of that room where life and 
death are having their familiar way with 
man. 

The story opens with the busy daytime 
round in the farmhouse kitchen. Anne 
Graham, “near her time,” sits in the sunny 
room preparing food for the workers in 
the field and for the seven little children 
who soon come in. This scene bright with 
warm daylight, noisy with happy young 
voices, has about it the peace and plentitude 
of domestic interiors in Dutch and Swedish 


paintings. Contentment here seems impreg- 
nable. When every chink and cranny is 
filled with the known and the expected, what 
chance is there for the unusual? 

Yet less than an hour later the first hint 
of the difference comes. The children are 
sent to their grandmother’s to play; they 
find that their grandmother is not at home; 
they learn that their mother is ill. There is 
a certain obscure familiarity in this for the 
older children. Has it not happened be- 
fore? When a new brother or sister came? 
An uneasiness invades the group. Play loses 
its charm. 

Within the house, the women move about 
disturbed. Something out of the ordinary 
here. Used to unattended labor as they are, 
they begin to want a doctor. But Anne 
Graham is adamant. She can and will 
suffer anything, but she dare not have a 
physician. Has she not heard a voice in a 
dream say that if the doctor comes it means 
death? There are no arguments against 
dreams. 


From without, the troubled children ob- 
serve the arrival of the midwife with her 
ominous black bag. Later, it is growing 
dark, they see the old farm hand sitting 
ready in the carriage, waiting the signal 
that Anne Graham has consented to a call 
for the doctor. The night wears slowly 
on. There can be but one outcome. The 
emotional strain intensifies. The scene shifts 
from the bewildered children to the frantic 
women round the bed. The clock grows 
shrill. “Tick tock, tick tock, tick tock.” 

The book is not flawless. There are in- 
terruptions and asides that interfere with 
the smooth flow of the dark certainty that 
slowly engulfs the children. In places, the 
conversations and by-the-way expositions 
have a stilted quality (which may, perhaps, 
come from the translation). But a “Night 
of Death” stands clear and beautiful above 
the mass of current fiction. It is a book 
not dependent upon dates; twenty years ago, 
twenty years from now, the dim apprehen- 
sion of the ruthless toll creation takes, was 
and will be the same to young minds. 
Marie Bregendahl has individualized this 
apprehension for whatever day. 
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A Partial Omnibus 


VIENNESE NOVELETTES. By ARTHUR 
SCHNITZLER. With illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
1931. $2.50. 


HIS book is a collection of some of the 

best of Schnitzler’s “Novellen.” There 
are conspicuous omissions. It deserves notice 
because of Professor Otto Schinnever’s dis- 
cerning Introduction, which gives a sur- 
prisingly comprehensive and penetrating 
account of the whole canon of Schnitzler’s 
writing, of Schnitzler the man, and Schnitz- 
ler, the Viennese. It will be widely wel- 
comed by many who admire the author and 
who love pre-war Vienna. 





Dr. Arthur Cowley, who has been li- 
brarian of the Bodleian Library since i919, 
retired last month. He had been connected 
with the Bodleian for nearly forty years. 
There have been only thirteen librarians 
since the library was founded, late in the 
sixteenth century. 
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deeply moving climax. Thursday 
April has great merit and originality. 
Its characters are drawn with intense 
reality "—The N. Y Times. $2.50 
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SITUATION 


By Naomi RoyYDE-SMITH 


“A really delightful tale with a 
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N. Y. Herald-Tribune. “Delightfully 
done. It is nothing less than a gem.” 
—Harrey Hansen. $2.50 
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“The climax of Sheila Kaye-‘Smith’s career."—Henry Seiper Cansy in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. “The most successful of her novels since “Joanna God- 
den. The mingling of primitive strains in Susan Spray’s character, the ascetic and 
the voluptuous in particular, as well as her power of turning natural desire into 
inspired performance, are impressively depicted."—The London Times. $2.50 


September Selection of the Literary Guild 





read of which I have thought, after 
finishing it, that I wished it had been 
twice as long.”"—J. C. Squire. 

22 illustrations. $5.00 










THE 
PRINCE OF SCANDAL 
By Grace E. THOMPSON 


The story of George the Fourth, of 
his amours and mistresses. Gayest 
and cruelest Lothario who ever graced 
the throne of England, George I'V is a 
striking subject for the modern 
biographer. “A feast of good reading 
and good writing.” 
—London 


with 25 wood-cuts by J. J Lankes. 









Observer. $4.00 





JOHN HENRY sy roark BRADFORD 


In this new novel of a black Hercules, as in Ol’ Man Adam and Ol’ King David, 
there 1s the imaginative quality, a rhythm and a swing, and a racy, whole-souled 
humor which has endeared Bradford to the American reading public. Illustrated 


$2.50 


THE OPENING OF A DOOR 
BY GEORGE DAVIS 


“This novel is a high achievement in creative literature, worthy to rank with the 
best of its time. Here, from amid the multiplicity of new novels, is one to buy, to 
experience, and to preserve. With its appearance a new American novelist of 
importance swims into our ken.”--N. TY. Times. 3RD PRINTING. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS © NEW YORK 
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Many people in the trade 
think that THUNDER BELOW 
will be the most discussed 
book of the year. Here are 
two pages: 
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story of the tropics, characterized by the 
publishers as the most powerful first novel that has 
come to them. A group of Americans in Central 
America, at their perilous work and riotous play, 
and one extraordinary woman among them. Some 
of the advance comments: ‘‘A treat... an astonish- 
ing novel... a ten-strike.’’ (John Kidd, bookseller ). 
‘¢ Excellent, virile, interesting. Fine performance.’ 
{American News Co.) “Extraordinarily good writ- 
ing — thrilling story— more vital than anything I 
have read this year.’’ [Pat Hunt’s Bookshop). 
**Startling...In Susan he has created one of the 
most arresting figures in modern fiction.’"’ [Sara 
Haardt Mencken }. 


THUNDER BELOW 


by THOMAS ROURKE 
Out Monday ~ $2.50 ~ Farrar & Rinehart 


A Letter from France 


By ABEL CHEVALLEY 


ALFRED JOLIVET had access to the 
unpublished Correspondence of Strind- 
berg, and made full use of it in his book 
on “Le Théatre de Strindberg” (Boivin). 
To all intents and purposes, it is a com- 
pletely new Life of the great Swede. It 
has been hailed as one of the most important 
and comprehensive works on the relation 
between recent Northern literatures and 
others that has been published in recent 
years. M. Jolivet is the Sorbonne professor 
of Scandinavian languages and literature. 
But his book is neither a student’s manual 
nor a professor’s dissertation. He pene- 
trates pityingly, lovingly, reverently, into 
the recesses of Strindberg’s mental labyrinth, 
and follows its sinuosities with a care and 
patience not unmixed with flashes of intui- 
tive penetration or deserved severity. Strind- 
berg’s was a feminine mind. He could 
rarely write except under a foreign impulse, 
an external shock; he required a “starter,” 
and generally found it in the French litera- 
ture of his time. This is one of Mr. 
Jolivet’s discoveries. His “Strindberg” 
stamps him as a critic of international rank. 
Grasset’s series, “Le Tour du Monde,” 
includes three books by Paul Morand, three 
by Claude Anet, two by André Malraux, 
and three by Alain Gerbualt. None of 
them is of higher quality than Jacques de 
Lacretelle’s “Demi Dieu, ou le Voyage en 
Gréce”. Some fragments as, for instance, 
the last pages of chapter VII “Retour en 
Attique,” ring with the calmly deep and 
authentic accent of a confession of in- 
tellectual faith. I wish I could quote them 
in full. 

Sorry, but I cannot speak of Marcel 
Aymé’s “Un Vaurien” (Gallimard) as fav- 
orably as I spoke of his two former 
volumes, “La Table aux Créves” and 
“Brulebois.” It is a book for neurologists, 
full of silly cruelties and crudities. 

Marmouset’s “Mal Loti” recalls but 
faintly his delightful “Au Lion Tranquille,” 
which was considered as a masterpiece of 
its kind. ‘The author, a printer by trade, 
working at the Imprimerie Nationale, is 
such a true representative of the Parisian 
skilled workman and has such a command 
of the popular language of our time that 
whatever he writes has the value of a social 
document. 

Those who have read Léon Bopp’s ex- 
cellent study of “Amiel” and his novel “Le 
Crime @Alexandre Lenoir,” will not fail 
to dip into “Est Il Sage, Est I] Fou?” 
(Gallimard) and will return, laden with 
original suggestions as to the explicability 
of man as a thinking machine. 

Emile Henroit is Le Temps’s weekly 
chronicler of. literary novelties and dis- 
coveries, and also a novelist of no mean 
repute. “Aricie Brun” was some years ago 
awarded the annual Prix du Roman by the 
French Academy. His “Occasions Perdues” 
(Plon) is the story of that type of young 
Frenchmen, disciples of Barrés, who were 
wiped out of existence by the war. Liberal, 
high-minded, romantic, and sensualists, they 
were hostile to the easy going hedonism 
of their fathers, but unprepared for the 
savage conflicts, moral and material, that 
awaited their younger brothers. , With them 
has disappeared the pathetically abortive 
generation born in the late eighties and 
early ‘nineties. “Occasions Perdues” is, in 
a sense a roman 4 clef. Charras is evidently 
Maurice Barrés; the Princess d’Aréne, Mme 
de Noailles, etc. But the book far tran- 
scends its value as a document, were it 
only on account of the two principal femi- 
nine characters: Jeanne Heylesse and Thé- 
rése Aubier. 

I have been asked to mention at least one 
book of adventures, original or translated, 
having the fourfold merit of novelty, truth- 
fulness, literary value, and complete innocu- 
ousness. I can name two, both by the same 
author, Lars Hansen, a Norwegian skipper 
and polar hunter. One is called “Aux 
Prises avec le Spitzberg” and the other “Un 
Fils de la Mer,” both recently published 
in French by Crés and Cie, and immediately 
recognized as belonging to the best in the 
genre. 

Have you heard of René Benjamin’s 
“Barrés et Joffre” (Plon)? We all thought 
it impossible to add anything to the mass of 
literature published about Joffre before and 
after his death. And now comes Benjamin 
with his short and crisp “Sept Paroles du 
Maréchal” which almost obliterates all 
other sketches of “Le Pére Joffre.” Are 
these short forty pages yet untranslated? 
The Essay on Barrés is longer but also in- 
tensely alive and witty, as is whatever comes 
from René Benjamin’s pen. 

In “Dialogue entre Deux Mondes” (Re- 





vue Francaise) M. Gérard de Catalogne 
has collected, prefaced, and classified the an- 
swers to his enquiry concerning America, 
already published in Le Figaro. It is a 
most useful symposium of the most recent 
fit of reciprocal obsession affecting Europe 
and America. It contains, scattered in its 
pages, the durable portion of an otherwise 
futile controversy. 

“La Vie Pathétique de Dostoievsky,” by 
André Levinson (Plon), is well worth 
reading on account of the many new Rus- 
sian documents, yet untranslated, which he 
has been able to utilize (especially the two 
volumes of “Letters” published by the 
Goscisdat or State Editions of Moscow). 
Mr. Levinson has been charged with ex- 
aggerating the accusation of a specially in- 
famous crime which Dostoievsky levelled 
against himself in his fits of self-abasement; 
but who can now decide? A Russian by 
birth, Mr. Levinson has a good command 
of the French language, but it is a foreign- 
er’s command. In other words he writes in 
my own language about as well as I write 
in yours, which is not saying very much. 

“Vol de Nuit,” Antoine de St Exupéry 
(Gallimard), with a preface by André 
Gide, is a short masterpiece. The author 
is a well known aviator. It is the -story 
of a night at headquarters in the Buenos 


relates how Fabian was caught and lost 
in a cyclone, and how Riviére, his chief 
and friend, sacrificed the sanctity of a 
human sorrow to an almost inhuman task 
and duty. It is written without senti- 
mentality in a businesslike and technical 
language that makes the tragedy doubly 
tragic. 

Of Francois Mauriac’s “Souffrances et 
Bonheur du Chretien” (Grasset) I can say 
nothing more than the title and the name 
of the author will lead you to expect. As 
a novelist, Francois Mauriac is our best 
interpreter of the impact between Catholic 
Christianity and modern life. 

You are aware, of course, that the second 
volume of Marcel Proust’s “Correspond- 
ance,” published by Robert Proust and Paul 
Brach and containing his letters to Madame 
de Noailles, has just now been published 
by Plon. 

In “Reviser les Traités?” M. G. Roux 
gives his reasons from the French point of 
view for a general revision of the Versailles 
treaties. Cogent reasons, cunningly pre- 
sented. But the French point of view is 
not favorable to that sort of pleading. 

Jean France was for more than thirty 
years an important official of the Sdreté 
Générale or Central State Police. His book 
on “Ligues et Complots” (Gallimard) is 
made not only of personal reminiscences but 
contains some of the very stuff of history. 

“La Tragédie des Dardanelles,” by Ed- 
mond Delage (Grasset), like the “Battle 
of Jutland,” by the same, would not have 
been so keenly discussed by naval experts 
if, on account of its literary merits, trench- 
ancy, coherence, lucidity it did not appeal 
to a much wider public. Edmond Delage, 
of the Temps—remember that name. 

“De Roosevelt & Hoover,” by Firmin 
Roz, is one of those well written, reliable 
documentary books which have made of 
their author an authority on American af- 
fairs, as witness his many articles in La 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Marcelle Auclair’s “Anne Fauvet” (Gal- ' 
limard) is the old story of an escape, a ; 
narrow escape from the prison of provincial ; 
and familial tyranny into a freer world. I 
would not mention it if Anne were not ex- 
ceptionally convincing. The whole book 
rings true, in spite of its hackneyed theme. 

In connection with the Colonial Exhibi- 
tion now being held in Paris, it is interesting 
to know that a new Pierre Mille on Mo- 
rocco “Chez les Fils de L’Ombre et du 
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Soleil” has just been published by Firmin 
Didot. Pierre Mille was a pioneer of colo- 

nial literature at a time when exoticism 

had not become a craze. He is our Kipling, : 
and also, in a sense, our Dickens for he 
endows even silhouettes and caricatures with 
a life of their own. This last book of his 
is the last word on the triumph of assimila- 
tion and penetration accomplished in Mo- 
rocco. 

The second volume (“Le Théatre Pro- 4 
fane”) of “Le Théatre en France au Moyen 
Age,” by Gustave Cohen (Rieder), needs 
no introduction. It is the work of a master 
who does not disdain to make himself ac- 
cessible to all and knows how to render 
discoveries as intelligible as commonplaces. 

For book collectors, I note that of the sixty 
excellent plates illustrating that dollar book, 
the fiftieth is unnumbered, in the first print. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received, 


Biography 


MAKERS OF EUROPE. By Rosert Sey- 
MouUR-Conway. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1931. 

Surely this is a pretentious title for a 
volume of some eighty pages, consisting of 
four lectures on Czxsar, Cicero, Horace, and 
Virgil. Yet there can be no doubt that 
the author takes the influence of these men 
very seriously. Czsar he regards as useful 
chiefly because he destroyed the rotten 
régime that preceded him, but to the others 
“our debt is wholly of good.” Cicero was 
the lonely prophet of the enlightened gov- 
ernment of the empire whose heroic death 
was a “necessity for the political salvation 
of the world.” The extent of Professor Con- 
way’s belief in the beneficent power of his 
other heroes may be judged by the remark, 
“no reasonable mind can doubt that those 
great writers [Virgil, Horace, and Livy] 
were the source and center of what was 
good in the new Empire.” We fear that 
many minds whose owners like to think 
they are reasonable can doubt this in spite 
of considerable acquaintance with the liter- 
ary lights of the Augustan Age and great 
fondness for them. 

It would require long and careful 
demonstration and a deal of new evidence 
to make good the proposition that Au- 
gustus’s character was formed by the poets 
of his circle, but here we have a discussion 
so slight that one wonders what is the 
justification for its publication. Except that 
it shows wider reading, the performance 
is not beyond the capacity of a good under- 
graduate and, especially in view of the fact 
that much of the material has appeared in 
other articles by the same author, it seems 
that we owe this book to the dreadful mis- 
take of modern scholarship which holds 
that everything a man knows ought to be 
in print. 


Drama 


SCENERY. By Haro_p HELVENSTON. 

Stamford University Press. 1931. 

Here is another manual of scene design 
intended for producers working with the lit- 
tle theatre, the high school, the university, 
or the dramatic club. It is copiously illus- 
trated and attempts to present in terms of 
the theatre the theory of stage design to- 
gether with its practical application. Un- 
fortunately both the presentation of the sub- 
ject matter and the choice of illustrations 
are unhappy and subject the author to se- 
vere criticism. It is quite true that Mr. 
Helvenston’s “method for the evolution of 
the stage setting through its many phases” 
is “written from a point of view that has 
worked,” but, because of certain acknowl- 
edgements and many confused explanations, 
it is almost too obvious that this point of 
view is not entirely understood by the auth- 
or. The illustrative plates are numerous yet 
hardly worth considering for the author 
subordinates to his own, by number and by 
size of reproduction, the only worthwhile 
illustrations in the volume, sketches by 
prominent American designers. This is an 
unwise gesture for in it Mr. Helvenston 
confuses the issue, displaying’ an amusiiigly 
demonstrative conceit, and, in his own de- 
signs, a frightfully annoying lack of origi- 
nality. 

Because of the possible influence this book 
may have upon little theatre producers and 
designers it seems necessary to advise that 
it is net to be taken too seriously, for 
“Scenery” is at best just another book that 
will puzzle the amateur. 

Fiction 
CHILDREN AND OLDER PEOPLE. By 

RutH Sucxow. Knopf. 1931. $2.50. 

An honest and able writer, Ruth Suckow 
has given us another volume of very read- 
able stories. The author is at her best in 
short stories, and a number in this volume 
show an advance over her previous work. 
Miss Suckow is a realist whose realism is of 
the literal variety—perhaps too much so— 
but she can create living characters and 
make them move in striking and original 
scenes. None of the stories in this volume 
could be called masterly or exceptionally 
profound, but some of them are exceedingly 
good. All of them are something more 
than mere incidents or sketches. 

One story, “Sunset Camp,” tells of two 
old people who are beginning to have a 


well-earned rest and a “good time.” Mrs. . 


Grobaty and her husband are living in a 
tourist camp in Southern California, and 
Mrs. Grobaty spends the early morning, 
while she waits for “him” to get out of 


bed, visiting their neighbors or reflecting on 
the differences between her present life and 
her life on an Iowa farm. She goes to a 
nearby cabin to make the young people 
there a gift of some corn “gems,” and is 
shocked by some rowdy goings-on she dis- 
covers, or thinks she discovers. But she 
rebels against her conscience—She didn’t 
know as she was called upon to make up 
her mind about everybody” —and settles 
back into the mood of appreciating the fine 
air and the flowers and the good things to 
eat and drink. After all, “They might as 
well enjoy what they could,” and the young 
people were certainly likable and friendly. 

Another is the story of a woman’s frus- 
tration in love. Mrs. Kemper had two sons, 
and her husband was kind and often seemed 
to have a distant affection for her, but he 
never quite convinced his wife—she was 
timid anyway—that he really cared for her. 
“TIsn’t she a bedraggled-looking piece?” was 
what the other women said, watching her. 
And she was bedraggled and unsure of her- 
self and unable to think of all the things in 
her house—or even her sons—as quite her 
own, because her husband was too close- 
mouthed to tell her he loved her. Mrs. 
Kemper was miserable, yet other people en- 
vied her. 

There are many other stories, of “chil- 
dren and older people,” as the title states, 
centering on little incidents like this, and all 
(or almost all) moving and forceful. Miss 
Suckow accepts her people in their utter 
commonplaceness, presenting them to us in 
vivid detail. She has not ironed all the lit- 
tle roughnesses out of her work, but her 
stories are invariably sensitive and full of 
vigor. 


History 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF ROME. 
By DUNBAR VON KALCKREUTH. Trans- 
lated from the German: by CAROLINE 
FREDERICK. Knopf. 1931. $5. 

The Eternal City has a history whose 
richness and continuity are unique. Her 
older rivals have disappeared, her younger 
ones have been the stage for no such suc- 
cession of mighty dramas. To most people 
one aspect or another of Rome’s life is 
familiar: very few are even casually ac- 
quainted with the whole story. The author 
of this book, as the title shows, has at- 
tempted to survey the history of Rome from 
its foundation by Latin shepherds until the 
present. His work shows great industry 
but unfortunately, other and more impor- 
tant qualities are lacking. Obviously, if 
so enormous a theme is to be completed in 
275 pages the most rigid selection is neces- 
sary. But so great is the author’s reluctance 
to leave out details that in the eighteen 
pages devoted to the years 133-71 B. C. he 
tries to mention every person and every 
event of importance. This results in a most 
fatiguing catalogue of facts where the en- 
trances and exits are abrupt in the extreme. 

Since this excess of data must be com- 
pensated for, later characters like Leo the 
Great and Alaric are ignored entirely— 
Nero, Diocletian, and Constantine are rep- 
resented only by reference to their baths. 
The device of using a disconnected series 
of dramatic episodes would, of course, be 
perfectly defensible, but these episodes are 
not dramatic. Occasionally we are asked 
to accompany fictitious persons about the 
Rome of their day, but they always turn out 
to be mere professional guides whose de- 
pressing plethora of information has, as in 
the case of other guides, its moments of in- 
accuracy. 

The chapters are accompanied by sketch 
maps of the city at the different epochs. 
This is a very good idea but it is badly 
carried out. The various monuments are 
labelled, to be sure, but often there is no 
information about them except the name. 
For example, when the reader sees with 
some surprise the palace of Belisarius in 
Rome, A. D. 450 (Belisarius having en- 
tered Rome in 536) there is nothing in the 
text to tell him how it got there. Even 
the fifty pages of notes do not begin to 
clear up all the questions which the book 
raises. To cover the ground it sets out 
to cover, it ought to have been at least three 
times as long. 


Juvenile 


THE MAGIC RUG. By INncri and Epcar 
PaRIN D’AULAIRE. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 

Here is a book whose simple chronicle of 

a magic rug which wafted two children to 

Africa serves as an excuse for incidental de- 

scription of town and desert and offers op- 


portunity for gay and interesting illustra- 
tions. Its pictures are, indeed, the striking 
feature of the volume to which lend it both 
originality and distinction. Reproduced di- 
rectly from the artist’s drawings in stone, 
they produce the effects of crayons with 
their clear colors and soft surfaces. Some 
of them are spirited sketches with many 
hues and varied detail, others sharply de- 
fined designs achieved with few lines, and 
in two or at most three tones. .The gro- 
tesque figures we find less successful than 
the more conventional ones, but they will 
doubtless appeal to the childish eye. Alto- 
gether the book is one which should please 
the very young reader, and the child too 
young to read. 


PETER’S VOYAGES. By ELsa BEskow. 
English Verses by Rita Scherman. Knopf. 
1931. $2- 

This translation of a simple little tale of 
adventure, told in verse, which has been 
translated into English and furnished with 
lively and amusing color illustrations, is a 
pleasing book to set before a child of tender 
years. Its rhymes have sufficient fluency and 
its story enough interesting incident to hold 
the young reader’s attention, while its pic- 
tures, spirited in execution and dainty in 
hue, will appeal to those too young to read 
the text for themselves. It should be a fa- 
vorite with small folk. 


THE GREEDY GOAT. By Emma L. 

Brock. Knopf. 1931. $1.75. 

A gay and charming little book, recount- 
ing the adventures of a mischievous goat 
beloved of a Tyrolean peasant family. Its 
tale is told in script which is amply illus- 
trated by clever and amusing drawings in 
black and white and color. Small folk 
should be delighted by it. 


BOY SCOUTS’ BOOK OF GOOD TURN 
STORIES. Chosen by FRANKLIN K. 
MarTHIEws, Scribners. 1931. $2.50. 
Here good turn stories from Boys’ Life, 

the Scout magazine, are fortified by stories 

from general literature, each with a good 
turn included, from O. Henry, Richard 

Harding Davis, Ida Tarbell, etc. There 

are fourteen tales in all. Mr. Mathiews is 

the Chief Scout Librarian of this country 
and may be trusted to interest his audience. 

To a general reader, however, the liveli- 

ness of the plots and the various styles is 


somewhat offset by the too certain victory 
of the good turn in every instance. 


FOUR GYPSY CHILDREN. By Cora 

Morris. Macmillan. 1931. $2. 

This little story skims pleasantly over the 
surface of gypsy life. A friendship between 
caravan and house children gives opportu- 
nity for a lively array of gypsy words, de- 
tails of scene and dress, and typical events, 
a wedding included. Two old gypsy tales 
and a chant and some songs will be wel- 
comed by the reader aloud. All is gay, but 
—the burnt-ash, bitter flavor of gypsy life 
as it is really lived escapes in a showman’s 
atmosphere. And children may have some 
disagreeable surprises if they try to imitate 
the Gray children the next time a gypsy 
Ford comes by! 


TOLD IN A LITTLE BOY’S POCKET. 
By Sara BEAUMONT KENNEDY, Dodd, 
Mead. 1931. $1.50. 

The writing of this tale of the assorted 
company to be found in a little boy’s pocket 
is sprightly, and Mr. Nail, Miss Pin, Cap- 
tain Ball, etc., amusing in conversation 
reminiscent of their adventures. But enter 
information at unexpected moments and all 
the company falls dull! The reader does 
not know which way the author really 
leans. 


CURRY WAS RIGHT. . By CHARLEs 
GEOFFREY MULLER. Harcourt, Brace. 
1931. $2. 

There is a good deal of the enthusiasm 
of real boy in this account of the adven- 
tures of four lads in their very own boat, 
a fifteen-foot Wee Scot with a home in a 
Yacht Club on the Connecticut side of Long 
Island Sound. If this enthusiasm includes 
endless daily details, so also does the real 
boy’s emotion for his boat, and the race is 
a sufficiently shining end to minor adven- 
tures here as in real waters. 


Miscellaneous 
CAN THESE THINGS BE! By Georce 
SELDEs. Brewer, Warren, & Putnam. 
1931. $4. 


Mr. Seldes’s book is in the main a lurid 
indictment of a Europe which, having 
seen “justice” triumph in 1918 and all 
its troubles settled in a conference of 


(Continuel on page 93) 
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Rome” 


Robert Emmet Sherwood 


A stirring, colorful, worldly-wise romance of the days 
of the Crusades, and of a young knight who in a time 
of embattled faith had an inquiring mind. Its brilliant 
dialogue, pungent situations, and lusty characteriza- 
tions are what one would expect from the author of “The Road to 
and “The Queen’s Husband.” 


The first novel by the author of “The Road to Rome” 
The Virtuous Knight 





$2.50 





Three Books for Younger Readers 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 


Illustrated by Florence Storer 


“The Storer edition” 
of Stevenson’s verses 
has for fifteen years 
been a universal fa- 
vorite. Now Miss 
Storer has done an 
entirely new set of 
drawings in the mood 
that made the former 
illustrations somal loved. Illustrations, plates, 
and format—all are new. $1.00 





My Blue Book 


These “adventures for young children” com- 
prise five volumes of the famous Socia! Science 
Readers. Illustrations and text are designed to 
give the very young child a true picture of the 
modern world. $2.00 


Some Poems of Childhood 


by Eugene Field 
Selected by Bertha E. Mahony 

A popular and carefully made selection of Eu- 
gene Field’s appealing verses, illustrated in col- 
or and line by Gertrude A. Kay. $1.00 





and here is the merriest book of the year 
Snug Harbour 


the collected stories of 


W. W. Jacobs 


E | There is endless amusement in these fifty-eight in collected from 

eight separate volumes, of the Night Watchman; 
pals, Old Sam, Peter Russet, and Ginger Dick; Bok Pretty, the sharp- 
witted villager; and many others. For 
shivery ghost stories. And the book is Pail of Will Owen’s priceless 
(A Scribner Omnibus Book.) . $2.50 


at your bookstore 
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The Seven Cities 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In Abel Chevalley’s letter published in 
the Saturday Review of Literature of July 
4, allusion is made to Charles Ronciére’s 
discovery of a map of the fifteenth century 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris on 
which appears the “Isle of the Seven Cities” 
far west of Ireland, which settlements were 
reputed to have been made by seven Por- 
tuguese bishops who fled with their flocks 
in the year 711 to an island called Antilia. 
This romantic story, notwithstanding the 
remoteness of its origin, has a direct relation 
with our own Southwest. 

After the Columbian discovery of the 
West Indies, it was quite rational, consider- 
ing the knowledge of the time, that the 
name Antilia should have been applied to 
the Antilles, where the Seven Cities were 
expected to be found. Consequently on later 
maps the Seven Cities were given an in- 
definite place in those islands, but as knowl- 
edge expanded and no such cities were dis- 
covered, they became cartographically trans- 
planted to the North American mainland, 
where they danced about according to the 
fancy of the map-makers. 

When the three survivors of the ill-fated 
Narvaez expedition of 1527-28, including 
the Barbary negro Estevan, made their ap- 
pearance in western Mexico eight years 
later, after having crossed the present Texas 
and northern Mexico for the first time, they 
related the marvelous tale of their experi- 
ences and of the existence of permanent set- 
tlements in the north, of which the Indians 
had informed them. The “Relacién” of this 
terrible journey, written by Cabeza de Vaca, 
one of the survivors, was published at Za- 
mora in 1552, the first account of any part 
of our Southwest. 

This narration, together with a wild tale 
told by the son of an Indian trader who 
claimed to have accompanied his father on 
one of his trips to seven very large towns 
in the north, where much gold had been 
obtained in exchange for fine feathers, na- 
turally excited the cupidity of the Spaniards, 
and conjured up visions, no doubt, of the 
Seven Cities of old. Expeditions were sent 
out, but little knowledge was gained, until 
Fray Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan friar, 
was authorized in 1539 to journey to the 
north with the negro Estevan as his guide, 
evidently hopeful of obtaining knowledge 
that might lead to the enrichment of the 
royal coffers of Spain. 

The negro was sent ahead by the friar 
with definite instructions which he failed 
to obey. Reaching the region of the present 
southern Arizona, Fray Marcos gained what 
he regarded as definite news of Seven Cities, 
which were called Cibola by the natives. 
Before reaching his destination, however, 
the friar was met by a number of Piman 
Indians whom Estevan had taken along 
with him and who now brought the sorry 
news that the negro had been slain by the 
Cibola people. Fearing that if he himself 
were killed the authorities in Mexico would 
be deprived of the knowledge he had gath- 
ered, Fray Marcos continued his journey 
only far enough to view the first of the 
so-called Seven Cities from an adjacent 
height; then “with more fear than food” 
he retraced his steps over the hundreds of 
miles, finally reaching Mexico and submit- 
ting a roseate report based more on what 
he had heard from the natives than what he 
had seen. 

Modern historical and archzological re- 
search has succeeded in identifying the 
“Cities of Cibola” beyond any question, ex- 
cept that the only evidence that there were 
seven instead of six, whose very names are 
now known, is that which had its origin in 
the myth of the ancient isle, cherished in the 

expectation that some day it would material- 
ize. These settlements were the pueblos oc- 
cupied by the ancestors of the present Zuiii 
Indians of western New Mexico, the ex- 
ploitation of which by Coronado in 1540 
forever quieted, in the minds of the Span- 
iards, the stories of golden treasure in the 
far northern country. 
F, W. Hopce. 

New York City. 


Mexico and Plenty 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

The existence of Stuart Chase’s book on 
Mexico has been known to me for some 
time and I have just been reading Gruen- 
ing’s review of it, largely for the purpose 
of deciding whether or not to buy a copy. 
I am lost in wonderment as to whether Mr. 
Chase actually does say that no one is hun- 
gry or unemployed in Mexico. This is so 
contrary to my own experiences, beginning 


of View 


in 1902, and extending as far south as the 
ruins of Mitla. I have made almost no 
contacts with Presidents, Governors, Gener- 
als, or land barons (haciendados). I see 
these gentry only when they come into 
Tucson as political refugees or to avoid ac- 
counting for funds entrusted to them. My 
travels h@ve taken me into the wilds, with 
Mexican and Indian helpers, with camps on 
the borders of the small villages and settle- 
ments. The Desert Laboratory is less than 
two hours from the Mexican border—sixty- 
seven miles, The people at the desert lab- 
oratory are across the border into Sonora— 
the home of many of Mexico’s presidents— 
many times yearly. My memories include 
many occasions, long past and recent, in 
which the enjoyment of my meat and beans 
was greatly marred by the animal looks of 
hunger of visitors. As might be expected, 
there is a constant attempt on the part of 
the hungry and unemployed to find relief 
by smuggling themselves across the border. 
This is quite aside from the politicos who 
find themselves safer north of the boundary. 

Is there not some tendency at the present 
time to find more happiness in any other 
area than that inhabited by the “North 
Americans”? 

This note is mostly personal and is not 
written primarily for publication. I should 
be very sorry to have you or Mr. Gruening, 
or Mr. Chase, think that I am setting up 
my knowledge of Mexico as superior to 
theirs. I find myself vastly puzzled by most 
of the things that go on in Mexico. 

D. T. MacDoveat. 

Carmel, Calif, 


A Strange Inconsistency 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Will you kindly print this critical com- 
ment pointing out a strange inconsistency, 
one of many, which crops up in Edgar Lee 
Masters’s recent book on Lincoln. A Doug- 
las Democrat carried away by passionate re- 


,.sentment against the North, Masters falls 


into many errors of judgment. After “de- 
bunking” Lincoln, he sets up Jefferson, 
Whitman, and Emerson as the greatest 
Americans. In the conclusion of his book 
(a brilliant and remarkable performance in 
spite of its violent prejudices), he states 
that the Civil War did not produce a great 
literature. For this he gives two reasons: 
“the preéminent theme which the war sug- 
gests is that liberty was dishonored and de- 
stroyed”; secondly, that the Bible-saturated 
culture of writers like Lowell and Long- 
fellow could not see deeply into “the infi- 
nite and profound currents of life in socie- 
ties and nations, which, largely compre- 
hended, show the fateful tragedy of this 
world of men flowing everywhere mysteri- 
ously.” He goes on to say that the Ameri- 
can mind had not yet acquired the pity and 
understanding necessary to do justice to the 
war; “and thus the life of the nation which 
may be seen in the mirror of its national 
poetry had no reflection better than the de- 
rivative performance like Lowell’s ‘Ode’ 
which is evangelical and insipid.” 

All this when examined closely shows a 
surprising lack of sound critical judgment. 
It is too sweeping a condemnation, too 
biased in temper. No one will quarrel 
with his contention that the Civil War pro- 
duced no first-rate literature, nothing in 
fact that could compare with the noble 
work of the Greeks after the Persian Wars, 
or with the literary renaissance that flour- 
ished in England after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, The dance over fire and 
water did not intoxicate and inspire the 
American genius. The great body of Civil 
War poetry, and it forms a massive col- 
lection, is occasional and mediocre. But 
the war did give birth to a major work, 
“Drum Taps,” published in 1865. It is 
strange that Masters while paying Whit- 
man such lofty tribute gives no recognition 
to the poetry Whitman wrote during the 
war. Nor does he take into consideration 
Whitman’s thesis, emphatically stated and 
reiterated in his war-memoranda, his let- 
ters, and in private conversations, that the 
Civil War would give rise to a national 
literature that would surpass the epics of 
the past. Whitman was himself the prophet 
and recorder of those troublous, tragic days, 
that conflict between brother and brother. 
It was his chief theme, perhaps the most 
vital experience of his life. Moreover, 
Whitman’s war poetry possesses the very 
qualities which should call forth Masters’s 
praise: it was not partisan, vindictive, and 
fanatical, nor was it informed with the 
moral zeal, the religious righteousness 
which makes some of the Abolitionist and 
war poetry such unpleasant reading today. 
Whitman knew and loved the South and 
gave it its due. His war poems breathe a 


spirit of tenderness and compassion,—the 
same tenderness and compassion which he 
bestowed on the sick and wounded soldiers 
in the Washington hospitals. He saw and 
constantly stressed the human side of war; 
he did not celebrate battles, he did not, 
like Boker and others, call for a bloody 
and decisive revenge. 

On what grounds, therefore, does Masters 
conclude that no literature worthy to be 
called literature came, or could conceivably 
come, from the North as the result of the 
Civil War? If Masters admires Whitman, 
he must take into account Whitman’s claim 
that his entire work was “the first char- 
acteristic literary result of the war,” that 
none of his work, neither the prose nor the 
verse, could have been written except for 
the Secession War. 

CHARLES J. GLICKSBURG. 

Philadelphia. 


Mr. Pound Again 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Re your note to my letter on bestiality 
in American interference with the circula- 
tion of thought. “The American Law pro- 
vides for recourse to the Courts.” 

What use is recourse to courts for people 
of moderate means? Does it in extreme 
cases prevent legal murders? ‘Recourse to 
courts” against a governmental imbecility 
means simply penalizing (inductably) the 
recourser to the extent of whatever time and 
money he may spend in recoursing. In the 
usual course of events the foreign shipper 
of single copies of a book hears of an out- 
rage against a particular book only months 
later and even then does not know whether 
the maniac, or fanatic in government em- 
ploy, has committed his Kr. Ebbing excess 
in New York or St. Louis. 

These outbreaks of peculiar psychology 
are not restricted to “literature” or to liter- 
ary classics. The last case brought to my 
notice was the mutilation of a unique copy 
of a sixteenth century medical work, cer- 
tainly not destined to “lewdize, lascivize, 
improperize” the addled wits of the half- 
educated, under-age multitude in Calvin’s 
own Lutherized morasses. 

You people in control of the American 
press tolerate everything save intelligence. 
Any sign of sodden mental degradation stirs 
you Franciscan marvels of charity. 

In any case, your note is a quibble. Sen- 
ator Cutting and the eight other literates in 
our soup-reme legislative corpse did manage 
to restrain the illiterates re “customs” offi- 
cers, but had, I think you will find, no effect 
on the still lower mentality of local postal 
clerks, delivery boys and other agents of 
omnipotent god. 

Yours in love and patriotism with prayers 
for disinfection. Ezra Pounp. 

Rapallo, Italy. 


Beardsley Letters 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I am editing a collection of nearly 200 
letters written by Beardsley to his pub- 
lisher, Leonard Smithers, between the years 
1895 and 1898. As these are not a com- 
plete collection, I should be very glad to 
hear from owners of original letters written 
by Beardsley to Smithers. If they would 
send me the original letters, I would take 
the greatest care of them and, after copy- 
ing them, would return them by registered 
post. R. A. WALKER. 

60 St. Michael’s Road, 

Bedford, England. 


The Fighting Sinclairs 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I have just finished a book called “The 
Fighting Sinclairs,” a story of a naval fam- 
ily which consists of biographical accounts 
of Commodore Arthur Sinclair of the War 
of 1812, his three sons, Captain Arthur 
Sinclair, 2nd, Lieutenant George T. Sin- 
clair and Surgeon William B. Sinclair of 
the old United States Navy and of the 
Confederate Navy and of his five grand- 
sons, Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair, 3rd, Mid- 
shipman George Terry Sinclair, Jr., Lieu- 
tenant William C, Whittle, Midshipman 
William H. Sinclair, and Midshipman Wil- 
liam B, Sinclair, Jr., all of the Confederate 
Navy. All of these men originally lived 
in Norfolk, Virginia. 

I would like to hear from those, espe- 
cially descendants of old naval families who 
have any personal information about the 
Sinclairs or who have in their possession 
letters written by them. These will be cop- 
ied and returned. 

Upton Sinclair, the novelist, is a member 
of this family and is the grandson of Cap- 
tain Arthur Sinclair, 2nd. 

ALBERT MorbeELL. 

731 Land Title Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Interesting Reminiscences 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

After reading the Thoreau item in the 
Phenix Nest of August 1, I thought you 
might be interested in the following re- 
marks: 

Gandhi travels “light,” but includes, al- 
ways, a copy of Thoreau’s “Civil Disobed- 
ience.” The Yankee naturalists, who loved 
nature more than man’s society and laws, 
has thus influenced the lives of millions of 
people, thousands of miles away from the 
scene of his hermitage in rustic Concord, 
Massachusetts. 

How does this interesting fact about Gan- 
dhi change our opinion of the relative 
weight of Emerson’s and Thoreau’s philos- 
ophies? Is Emerson, the master, to be ex- 
ceeded by Thoreau, the disciple? 

“Every once in a while students ask me 
who I think is more important,” said an 
old gentleman of seventy-five years, who 
was a small boy when both American au- 
thors were still alive, Although the old 
Concord resident didn’t appear to answer 
the question, his musings must surely be as 
delightful to others as they were to me. 

He was sitting on a bench alongside of 
the tablet commemorating the death of the 
British soldiers who fell on that memorable 
day in 1775, this side of “the rude bridge 
that arched the flood,” in Concord. Above 
a number of simple drawings of the homes 
of famous New England writers hung a 
sign: Pupil-of May Alcott. As we came 
closer to view, the drawing he gave to my 
small daughter, a crayon drawing of what 
I think is a cow, but which my husband in- 
sists is a donkey. 

“I give one of these away to a little girl 
every day,” he drawled, with the real New 
England twang to his voice. The picture 
bore the legend “Howard Melvin, great- 
grandson of a minute man, Concord, 1775. 
Pupil of May Alcott, Concord 1874.” 

“Louisa May Alcott?” we inquired. 

“No,” he answered. “People get con- 
fused about that. You see, ‘May’ was the 
maiden name of Bronson Alcott’s wife, the 
girls’ mother. So each child had ‘May’ as 
part of her name. Louisa May was the 
author, and May, the youngest daughter, 
taught drawing. I was in her class.” Then 
he put his hand in his pocket and drew out 
an old, large jackknife. 

“May Alcott gave me this knife,” he 
said. “Thoreau had given it to her. But 
it was too heavy for her. What surprises 
me,” and then he chuckled reminiscently, 
“is that Thoreau ever gave even a knife 
away. But he was a great friend of the 
Alcotts.” My rapt attention must have en- 
couraged him to continue. 

“Thoreau taught me one thing: not to 
fill my bucket too full. Told me to fetch 
a bucket of water. When I found it was 
too heavy to lift out of the well, he wouldn’t 
help me. No, sir, he wouldn’t help me. I 
learned then not to fill my bucket too full. 
I was only a lad of six or seven then. He 
always said there were only two naturalists. 
He was the naturalist, and I was the other 
one. We used to talk about birds and eggs 
and things we found in the woods.” 

When to a later remark that students have 
often asked him who in his opinion is more 
important, Emerson or Thoreau, I essayed 
the opinion that Emerson left us a larger 
bulk of writings from which to interpret 
his ideas,—his sermons, essays, and poems, 
he interrupted me sharply: 

“Yes, Emerson did one thing, he put a 
hump in that bridge.” We turned to lvok, 
as he pointed to the ugly cement replica of 
the historic bridge. 

“Did you ever,” he asked, “see an old 
bridge in all New England that was 
humped in the middle? I never did.” As 
ore who spends her summers browsing 
through New England, I had to confess I 
never did either. 

“The original bridge,” he continued, 
“was as flat as a barnyard floor. I know, 
because my great-grandfather helped build 
it. Just because Emerson thought the poetry 
would sound better if he used the word 
‘arched’ instead of ‘spanned,’ the people 
who built the bridge thought it must have 
had a hump in it.” 

“Let me tell you, those boys were in too 
much of a hurry to make those posts so 
even, too. It was a rude bridge, all right. 
In my memory, the bridge has been rebuilt 

three times.” 

The conversation was so absorbing that 
I hadn’t noticed that my family had long 
since wandered away. How these domestic 
duties do interfere with one’s absorbing in- 
terests in life! 

HELEN E, GLurscu. 


Teaneck, N. J. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


By May LamMBEeRTON BECKER 
Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The 
Saturday Review, As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries received cannot be 
answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for reply by mail. 


O. M. W., Hollywood, Calif., soon sails 
for a winter in Spain, with twenty days 
aboard ship on the way, and asks for re- 
cent books on that country, the Spaniards, 
and the Moors. 

M. W. J., Kansas City, Mo., needs books 
for a year’s reading club program on Spain. 
THe first inquirer has already laid in 

Clara Laughlin’s “So You’re Going to 
Spain!; Companion to Travel and Com- 
panion to Study” (Houghton Mifflin), E. 
F. Benson’s “Ferdinand Magellan” (Har- 
pers, one of the fine Golden Hind series) 
—there is another life of this navigator, 
Arthur Hildebrand’s “Magellan” (Har- 
court, Brace)—Waldo Frank’s “Virgin 
Spain” (Liveright), Joseph Pennell’s draw- 
ings in “Tales of the Alhambra,” and “The 
Spanish Pageant,” by Arthur Stanley Riggs 
(Bobbs-Merrill), and a good start that is, 
with practically no duplications. For the 
brief popular history that both inquirers 
need, the “Short History of Spain,” by H. 
D. Sedgwick (Little, Brown) which does 
all its friends (I am one) claim for it— 
it awakens and rewards the interest of an 
intelligent home reader or a prospective 
traveller in the gorgeous past of the penin- 
sula. Follow that with “Spain” by S. de 
Madariaga (Scribner), one of the best of a 
series enlightening throughout, the “Mod- 
ern World” surveys. After that, and in line 
with Waldo Frank’s book, an_Italian’s 
view, “Unromantic Spain,” by Mario Praz 
(Knopf), an iconoclastic study of the 
national life. Then swing away back with 
Théophile Gautier’s “A Romantic in Spain” 
(Knopf, Blue Jade Library), though I re- 
call reading a novel, I think by Ibafez, in 
which a college professor went there with 
an intensive acquaintance with the Spain 
of Victor Hugo, and I seem to remember 
that it did him no good. J. B. Trend’s 
“Picture of Modern Spain” (Houghton 
Miffiin) and “Spain from the South” 
(Knopf) are enlightening on various cul- 
tural aspects as well as on more obvious 
matters of travel. “Seeing Spain and 
Morocco,” by E. M. Newman (Funk & 
Wagnalls), is a travelogue book with beau- 
tiful photographs. The pictures in George 
Wharton Edwards’s “Spain” (Penn), are 
large plates in color, so lovely I do not 
doubt they have sent many a traveller to 
assure himself that these bridges, for in- 
stance, really exist out of dreamland. 

For national characteristics the most im- 
portant book at present, as coming from 
a scholar and a diplomat, is de Madariaga’s 
“Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards” (Ox- 
ford); if you keep on reading after you 
return, or, in the case of the club, carry 
on personal study beyond the program, read 
carefully “The Tragic Sense of Life,” by 
Miguel de Unamuno( Macmillan), for it 
goes deep into the Spanish soul. H. A. 
Phillips's “Meet the Spaniards” (Lippin- 
cott) is a recent guide, so is Marcel Aurous- 
seau’s “Highway into Spain” (King), but 
this lives up strictly to its title, pausing at 
the Pyrenees in a foot-journey from Paris 
towards Madrid. 

There is a new “History of Spanish 
Literature,” by Ernest Merimée and S. 
Griswold Morley (Holt), which meets the 
need for one that comes practically to date; 
Merimée’s work was published in Paris in 
1908; this was revised to 1922 and has 
been carried on even beyond that. For 
contemporary fiction the novels of Blasco 
Ibafiez (Dutton), choosing the one for the 
section in which you are interested, ignoring 
the plot, and concentrating on the detail: 
“The Shadow of the Cathedral” anyway, 
and “Blood and Sand,” and for my own 
part, “Reeds and Mud” and “The Bodega.” 
For Madrid, Boroja—if you can get him; 
Concha Espina is another novelist to note. 
For the Alhambra of today, get Osbert 
Sitwell’s “The Man Who Lost Himself” 
(Coward-McCann), both for entertainment 
and for what amounts to a guidebook; it 
should be read on shipboard, then taken 
along for reference. By the way, Sitwell’s 
“Dumb Animal,” mentioned last week, is a 
Lippincott book. 


E W., Clifton Springs, N. Y., asks for 
¢ books or magazine articles about 
Dean Inge. He is one of “Five Deans,” by 
Sidney Dark (Harcourt, Brace), the others 
being John Colet, John Donne—admirers 
of the “old lover’s ghost” take notice— 
Jonathan Swift, and Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley. He is also in the best of the “Duster” 
books, “Painted Windows,” which was pub- 
lished by Putnam, but is now out of print; 
so is “Peeps at the Mighty,” by Patrick 


Braybrooke (Lippincott), and “Some Liv- 
ing Masters of the Pulpit,” by Joseph Fort 
Newton (Doran) ; in both he is one of the 
characters. As good for information as any 
of these is “Wit and Wisdom of Dean 
Inge” (Longmans, Green), selected by Sir 
Joseph Merchant, with an introduction by 
the Dean himself. And you might keep 
an eye on the London daily newspapers, 
for he maintains a steady flow of advice 
and opinion through this wide outlet. 


ts M., Muscatine, lowa, asks if there is 
© a book on the old cattle-brands of 
the West. Yes, some twenty years ago 
Andy Adams, who wrote “The Log of a 
Cowboy” and other veracious works on 
range life, wrote “Cattle Brands” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) and it is still in print. Within 
the year we have had a most important 
book on this phase of American life and 
history, “The Range Cattle Industry,” by 
Edward Everett Dale (University of Okla- 
homa), and in this the subject of cattle- 
brands is briefly treated; the author has 
gathered such important material on ranch- 
ing that scholarly as the work is I don’t 
see how a moving-picture studio can afford 
to be without it. 


, ¥ H. D., Washington, D. C., asks for 
¢ books to be used by a beginner in 
learning the Russian language. He does 
not hope to compass fluent conversation, 
but needs a groundwork in the written 
language in order to be able to read ordin- 
ary commercial Russian. 1 have known 
two Americans who learned not only to 
read but to speak Russian, beginning after 
they had passed the age when their minds 
were supposed to take in new ideas—not 
that I know just when that is. But this 
gentleman and this lady did not depend 
upon books alone; they used each a tutor 
and put in a good part of the day every 
day for many days, Fired by such ex- 
amples, I set out to see what I could do 
by books alone, and reluctantly concluded 
that I would have to spend all my waking 
hours on the job, and as I had to eat and 
earn my living, I would have to let Rus- 
sian remain among the six (or is it seven?) 
things on which this department is per- 
sonally uninformed. But do not let my 
experience deter a stouter spirit: Henry 
Riola’s “How to Learn Russian” (Dutton) 
is plainly marked “adapted to self-instruc- 
tion,” and is based on the Ollendorff 
method; Thimm and Marshall’s “Russian 
Self-Taught” (McKay) has a key. Forbes’s 
“First Russian Book” (Oxford University 
Press) and its successors should be used 
with a teacher, and there are manuals of 
the language schools, the Berlitz “Russian 
without English,” ‘“Hugo’s Russian Sim- 
plified” (McKay), and Baedeker’s “Manual 
of the Russian Language” (Scribner). 


P. C., Lowell, Mass., is interested in 
° the poems of Michael Moran, who 
wrote under the pseudonym of ZOZIMUS, 
but has been able to find but a few extracts 
in the works of other poets. Who published 
his poems? My contribution to this in- 
quiry is small and off the point, but in 
1870-71 there was published in Dublin a 
sort of Irish Punch, called Zozimus, which 
ran for at least two years —at least I have 
gone through two years’ numbers. I found 
no names signed; the magazine opened with 
a hilarious line-of-march of the inaugural 
procession of “His Philosophical Majesty 
King Zoximus” but this monarch is more 
often referred to later on as “Mr. Zoz”— 
possibly with Boz in mind, as one of the 
first numbers carries an affectionate poem 
on the death of Dickens. This may have 
nothing to do with the case, but it’s all I 
know, and others will no doubt come to the 
rescue, 


y Soe dahlia fancier who needed poems 
on this lovely plant, to put in his 
catalogue, is informed that in “Arrow- 
heads,” by Lilian White Spencer (Brentano, 
1929), there is a six-line poem called 
“Dahlias” which will interest him. B. B. B. 
writes from London that the Fair Haven 
inquirer for English novels whose scene is 
laid in Italy should be told about Marion 
Crawford’s “Pietro Ghisleri,” “Saracinesca,” 
“Don Orsino,” and “Sant? Ilario” (Mac- 
millan), and I admit that printing a list of 
this sort and leaving out Crawford was 
like leaving the best man out of the wed- 
ding invitations. But even that has been 
done. B. B. B. recommends also E. Voy- 
nich’s story of the Revolution of 1848, 
“The Gadfly;” Henry James’s “Portrait of 
a Lady,” and Norman Douglas’s “South 


Wind,” and ask if Munthe’s “Story of San 
Michele” should not come in for its section 
on Capri? C. C. B., Lynn, Mass., adds to 
the garden list, with my own applause, 
“The Gardener’s Bed Book,” by Richard- 
son Wright, saying “Would there were 
more books like it!” If you have ever 
stopped at the Book Shop in the St. Louts 
railway station and chatted with the de- 
lightful little lady with a white bob and 
black eyes, you will be glad to know that 
her name is Mrs, Mary Partlow and that 
the story of her life and work is in the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat of August 2nd, 
with a speaking likeness. 


R K., Caldwell, Kansas, adds this wel- 
© come information to the list of novels 
about pioneer women: 


Another book which, I believe, belongs on the 
list of pioneer novels is “The Emigrants,” by 
Johan Bojer. It is the tale of founding a com- 
munity, and similar to Rolvaag’s work in loca- 
tion and characters, yet is unlike it. There are 
several women in the book who stand out viv- 
idly, Else perhaps most so. 

You refer, also, to “the continued success of 
‘A Lantern in Her Hand’; when it was pub- 
lished I read somewhere a review which ap- 
praised it as inclining to mediocrity, and con- 
demned chiefly the too felicitous disposition of 
characters at the end of the book. One inferred 
that the reviewer thought the material and ar- 
tistic prosperity of Abie Deal’s children was 
sentimental and Cinderella-like. The review 
rankled more after I had read the book, because, 
while it lacks the epic scope of “Giants in the 
Earth,” or “The Emigrants,” its popularity owes 
somewhat to its being, in some ways, superior 
to either one of them. 

Abbie Deal’s experiences were not exaggerated 
in the least. In my own town, there is a woman 
who came to Kansas late in the ’sixties, and 
with her family settled on a claim. One fall, 
shortly after their arrival, it became necessary 
for her husband to go to town for some sup- 
plies, and with all of the men in the commu- 
nity, he started. There were two wagons, and 
about eight men. The trip was to be a three-day 
affair. This woman was left with three loaves 
of bread and some corn meal as her only pro- 
vision until they returned. The morning of the 
third day a German woman with smaller chil- 
dren was entirely without food, and came to ask 
assistance until her husband returned with the 
others. She got the corn meal that was left, 
and half a loaf of bread; the men failed to re- 
turn that evening, and morning found the fa- 
mily without food of any kind. It was, she 
told me, the darkest moment of her life. 

In desperation, she called the children to 
kneel in prayer, which was answered in fact, 
before they rose. A stranger came to the cabin 
to ask for water for his team, and, seeing her 
gun on the wall, offered to go over the hill a 
mile back and shoot her some rabbits. He started 
while the team drank, and returned with two, 
which furnished her dinner. That evening the 
men, after repairing a broken wagon, got home. 

Today, that woman spends her summers in 
Estes Park, and has a son who winters in Florida 
to get good fishing; her daughter is married to 
a professor at Yale. A friend of hers has a 
similar tale, except that instead of lack of food, 
it deals with a table held against the window 
of a dugout by her father because wolves were 
dashing themselves against it one winter when 
food was scarce! One of her sons is a successful 
banker here, the other a prominent church solo- 
ist in Los Angeles. Both are reasons for the 
success of “A Lantern in Her Hand,” and de- 
clare it authentic. Yet some reviewer pro- 
nounced it too felicitous in its ending. 

Miss Ferber’s “Cimarron,” however, is gen- 
erally condemned here because it does not ring 
true. (We are a mile from the Oklahoma bor- 
der, and witnessed the Cherokee Strip run.) 
Why it does not is more difficult to say. One 
Oklahoma resident said that Miss Ferber gets 
her geographical location and her history mixed 
up. Besides, “Oklahoma is not a unified state. 
The northern counties, in the central part, are 
simply an extension of Kansas, that vote and 
think republican. The south is just as purely 
Texas, and the southeast chiefly Arkansas. When 
you go west, you’ll find western Oklahoma is as 
western as New Mexico. And the center’s an 
awful mess.” Probably he stretches it consider- 
hurried, or whether it is simply that her back- 
in the country long enough to get the “feel” of 
it; she collected many incidents for atmosphere, 
and she did painstaking research work. I have 
no doubt she could make the average Oklahoman 
take a back seat on the state history; yet her 
book is not truly a picture of its development 
nor of its pioneer life, and neither Sabra nor 
Yancey Cravat are truly Oklahoma characters. 

The fault is hers, but whether she was too 
hurried, or whether it is simply that her back- 
ground is not deep enough I cannot tell. For 
one thing, it is too episodic; that is a fault of 
the picture made from it, and which would be 
my nomination for the best film of the year. 
But as a novel, “Cimarron” is second-rate, and 
as a pioneer story I am doubtful if it deserves 
a place on the list. 


New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued from page 91) 
statesmen, shortly began a series of internal 
wars in which “parties fought government, 
class fought class, dictator fought would-be 
dictators or the mass-majority, politicians, 
and generals organized illegal armies and 
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engaged in war, suppressed people fought 
for liberty, men and women fought for 
bread, and egomaniacs fought for power.” 
In the years 1925-1928 alone, it is esti- 
mated, 512,975 persons were killed, 162,642 
wounded, and 416,743 arrested, of which 
latter number 35,777 were sentenced to 
death. As a political consequence of the 
orgy we have today a great sweep of dic- 
tatorship, wholesale suppression of personal 
freedom, a censored and corrupted press, 
and vast plans of fascism on the one hand 
and communism on the other for the con- 
trol of Europe and the world. 

The attack which Mr. Seldes launches is 
centred on fascism and the press. If there 
be anything good in fascism, he does not 
see it. What he sees is an Italy crushed 
under absolute rule, reeking with terrorism, 
espionage, and torture, riding with the aid 
of foreign loans a financial bubble which is 
soon to burst, spreading its doctrines abroad 
through a subsidized and controlled press, 
and, in the United States, with the further 
aid of five hundred fascist organizations, 
and marching in the front rank of a move- 
ment which is uniting all the European dic- 
tatorships against Russia, France is help- 
ing with all its might, Germany is “arming 
without arms,” the Balkans are being sys- 
tematically prepared for war, and a “mili- 
taristic corruption of youth,” partly com- 
munist and partly fascist, is debauching the 
minds of the generation that will furnish 
the men and women for the coming strug- 
gle. 

The arraignment of the press is scathing, 
neither the great news agencies of this 
country and Europe nor leading American 
or European journals being allowed to es- 
cape. Mr. Seldes draws upon his own wide 
experience as a foreign correspondent for a 
long list of stories, at once startling and 
disheartening, of official censorship of news, 
of corruption or intimidation of publishers, 
editors, and correspondents, of true stories 
suppressed or emasculated and false or gar- 
bled ones transmitted, of systematic mis- 
representation of what is actually going on, 
and of indifference to the suffering, perse- 
cution, and public misconduct which cor- 
respondents know but dare not tell. If, after 
all the revelations of the past decade, there 
are any persons so simple as to believe that 
even the best of the foreign dispatches con- 
tain the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, a reading of Mr. Seldes’s cir- 
cumstantial narrative ought to work a com- 
plete disillusionment. 

Mr, Seldes pieces out his exposure of the 
seamy side of present-day Europe with some 
entertaining chapters on Carol of Rumania, 
the “Prince Hamlet of the Balkans,” per- 
sonal exploits at St. Mihiel, and venture- 
some experiences in the first days of the 
German republic, the extraordinary per- 
formances of certain psychoanalists at 
Vienna, and similar matters. A section of 
peculiar interest has to do with Isadora 
Duncan in the days of her decadence and 
poverty and her proposed publication of her 
love letters, the sketch including the first 
chapter of the book which Mr. Seldes ar- 
ranged for her to write but which was never 
finished. The effect of these additions is to 
make the book something of a hodge-podge, 
but the political business that comes first 
makes too vivid an impression to permit 
anyone who reads it to be disturbed by the 
rest. 





His above the Provencal 
village of Fantosque lies 


PAN’S PARISH 


“If ever you visit this rock-bound little 
community you will be sure to hear of 
the miracle of the Heaven-sent baby, 
although it happened a long time ago. 
It happened—and it is a very odd thing 
that no one has drawn any conclusions 
from the coincidence—in the days of the 
priest Boniface, and within one week 
of the event that brought Fantosque, 
for the first and last time, into the blaze 
of world-wide notice. I refer, of course, 
to the evanishing of the lovely Lady 
Amabel Perrish, in broad daylight, and 
from under her mother-in-law’s nose."’ 


Amy Loveman in the Sarurpay Revirw 
writes: ‘‘A dainty and tender book, skil- 
fully wrought and graciously conceived.” 


PAN’S 
PARISH 


By Louise Redfield Peattie 
At all bookstores Price $2.00 
THE CENTURY CO. New York 
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Italian State Text Books 
Reviewed by IRENE Di ROBILANT 
‘T® opening of the Italian Public 

Schools was last year marked by the in- 
troduction of an official set of text books 
printed by the “Libreria dello Stato” and 
distributed at a moderate cost throughout 
the kingdom. 

The State system of education does not 
provide for free distribution of text books 
and stationery with the exception of some 
rural schools, for the use of which special 
editions have been prepared. Until the dis- 
tribution of the State books teachers were 
at liberty to choose from a long list of ap- 
proved publications. Naturally each teacher 
had his or her preferences, and the transfer 
of children from one school to another, al- 
ways meant a new set of books while it was 
impossible for families to pass on those used 
by one child to the next. 

The new books which will be used in all 
State Schools for the first four years of ele- 
mentary instruction have further simplified 
the requirements by providing a single vol- 
ume for the third and fourth year in which 
the various subjects on the program are 
bound together. By this medium as well 
as by means of extensive production an 
economy of thirty-seven million lire which 
the families would have been required to 
expend is forecast. 

The set consisting of Primers, First Read- 
ers, General Books for Third and Fourth 
Year, and Selected Readings for Fourth 
Year pupils is offered at prices varying from 
lire 4.50 (about twenty-three cents) for the 
gayly colored alphabets to a maximum of 
eleven lire (50 cents) for the neatly bound 
and quite elaborate fourth year book con- 
sisting of 555 pages with a large number 
of illustrations. 

The large quantities issued by the State 
Library has made possible the use of fairly 
good paper, while a real progress can be 
noted in the art work, of distinctly modern- 
istic tendency, and in the reproduction of 
views and pictures, 

The criticism encountered by the publica- 
tions on their appearance in regard to their 
being “permeated” with Fascism and its 
corollaries, seems on closer examination to 
have been somewhat exaggerated, especially 
if the books are compared with their simi- 
lars in other countries. A one-sided exposi- 
tion of history, and a tendency to perpetu- 
ate national myths, is in no way exceptional 
as far as public school books are concerned. 

The Italian State which has particularly 
emphasized its “totalitarian” aspects looks 
upon the future generations, that is, on the 
fast swelling ranks of the “Balilla” or na- 
tional Boy Scouts, as its only hope for the 
morrow, and naturally the elementary 
school is the ground where the seed for what 
is regarded as ideal citizenship has to be 
sown. 

To exalt the lives and deeds of the living 
without falling into servility or displaying 
a lack of sense of humor is a very hard 

‘task, and even Fascist sympathizers will re- 
gret that the laudatory pages devoted to 
Mr. Mussolini make no mention of his hav- 
ing been a socialist and a leader of revolu- 
tionary movements in the past, thus depriv- 
ing a truly eventful life of its real signifi- 
cance. Anyway, Italians are by nature hy- 
percritical and inclined to a pessimistic view 
of national as well as personal destinies, so 
that while the books may have been com- 
piled as an antidote they are likely to have 
a limited influence on both the lives and 
tendences of those who will read them and 
dissect them finally to move on to conclu- 
sions of their own. 

The most important innovation as far as 
Italian public education is concerned is the 
space given to religion which in the second 
year book occupies about one third of the 
volume. The teaching of religion and of 
Catholic prayers had been included in the 
elementary school program by the reform 
which Senator Gentile was able to enact in 
the year 1924. Following the concordat 
which Italy signed with the Vatican State 
in 1929, not only was religious instruction 
extended to secondary schools, but the exist- 
ing elementary program was emphasized 
and placed under the direct supervision of 
the Church. In fact, the religious section 
of each text book has been compiled with 
“Ecclesiastical Approval” by Monsignor 
Zammarchi and the Reverend Cesare An- 
gelini, and while the space given to it comes 
somewhat as a shock one can but commend 
the choice of material suited to the various 
ages, and illustrated both by attractive col- 
ored drawings and by reproductions of Ital- 
ian masterpieces of which the inclusion 
would in itself bespeak the unquestionable 
educational value of this section for the 
Italian child. 


The books for first and second year have 
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been compiled by women teachers, as is 
only fair, considering that elementary in- 
struction in Italy is practically in their 
hands. The Third Year general book is 
edited by Grazia Deledda, Nobel Prize win- 
ner for 1928, while the Fourth Year Book 
has been entrusted to several scholars, and 
the Fourth Year Selected Reader is edited by 
Angelo Silvio Novaro, member of the Ital- 
ian Academy and author of poems for chil- 
dren which have earned a wide and well 
deserved popularity. 

There is a marked difference in tone be- 
tween the early books and those prepared by 
older children; the roll call of nationalism 
seems to fade in order to make place for a 
certain type of romanticism of distinctly 
Italian flavor. The choice of poetical 
works is quite interesting. Moderns such 
as Palazzeschi and Govoni share the honors 
with Carducci and Pascoli. D’Annunzio 
has just one short piece, while old Italian 
folklore is well represented. Those who 
still believe in the efficacy and influence of 
school books, and who have viewed the re- 
cent innovations with horror may reap some 
comfort from the observation that the oath 
demanded by Mazzini from the members 
of the Giovine Italia, as well as the drama 
of Italian liberalism from 1848 to 1870, 
still occupy a place of honor in the text 
books of the Fascist State, while the skep- 
tics will recall that the Fascist generations 
sprang from an agnostic school governed by 
the principles of historical materialism 
against which both Croce and Gentile 
fought what was for a time a losing battle. 

Further examination of the Fourth Year 
General Book which includes religion, his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic, and science, re- 
veals a summary of ancient history compiled 
by Roberto Paribeni, also an Academician 
and Director General of Fine Arts, which 
is worth reading at any age. Its brief de- 
scriptions of Italy’s famous cities appear to 
be unusually well done. 

The Selected Readings, prepared by No- 
varo, includes poems by the author as well 
as by several others. Emerson is quoted in 
the chapter devoted to seafaring. Lives of 
artists, musicians, poets, and scientists out- 
number those of the patriots. Family life, 
the peaceful pursuits of farming and travel 
for commerce and instruction are particu- 
larly emphasized. Dante’s famous saluta- 
tion to the evening star which makes trav- 
elers recall their home, is included, and the 
pathos of the classical lines as well as the 
whole tone of the book recalls the oldest 
Italian traditions as well as the influence of 
a particular group of Italian writers be- 
longing to the after war period, who can 
hardly be associated with the fascist “dawn” 
in as much as they were said to belong to 
the “twilight hour.” 





Reviews 


NORTH AMERICA, the Land They Live 
in for the Children Who Live There. By 
Lucy SpracuE MITCHELL. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1931. $3.50. 


Reviewed by C. BEVERLEY BENSON 
"T HERE has been a good deal in these 


columns lately about writing down—or 
up—to children, and there have been some 
strong sentiments expressed on both sides. 
It seems to me, however, that an important 
idea has been overlooked in that there is 
apparently little demand for a vehicle to 
fit the cargo. If you are to write about 
the Little Red Hen, your style and vocabu- 
lary must certainly be suited to the Little 
Red Hen. The Wizard of Oz would never 
have been the success it is if it had been 
written in the style of a geographical reader. 

It is surprising, therefore, to find so gifted 
a teacher as Mrs. Mitchell mixing her 
themes and style as she does in “North 
America.” A child who will be thrilled, 
or even interested, in the chapter on the 
“New Fence” will be sorely tried by the 
cumbersome sentences, the large number of 
hyphenated words, and the parenthetical 
onomatopeia. On the other hand, a child 
who is mature enough to read this material 
with ease will not be held by the theme. 
The same criticism may safely be made of 
nearly all the stories of the book. 

Besides this fault, “North America” suf- 
fers from an even more serious one. That 
lies in a curious mixing of extremely simple 
thoughts and unusually mature asides. A 


child who likes to hear about the conversa- 
tion of barnyard animals is not likely to 
understand a young heifer having “wild 
young thoughts of her own.” The very 
elementary description of the vessel enter- 
ing the harbor in the first chapter is rudely 
interrupted by passports, quarantine, immi- 
gration officers, and customs inspectors which 
are not explained. A sudden switch in the 
final chapters from childish themes to rather 
involved geology completes an unhappy ef- 
fort. The throwing in of a sentence in 
babyish language here and there fails com- 
pletely to make this material comprehensible 
to children of the age for which most of 
the book seems intended. 

But I suppose that the question which will 
be of more concern to parents and teachers 
is, “Will the book help the child to learn 
geography or stimulate his interest in it?” 
I am very doubtful. It is often too difficult 
to discover the locale of the story. In the 
chapter called “Three Children and a 
Banana” it is only by the most careful read- 
ing that Panama is fixed as the site of the 
plantation. Surely Panama is not to be 
thought of as a great banana center. A fair 
description of an automobile factory town 
does mention that the town is in Michigan, 
but I read it twice before I was sure. “The 
Barn” might be a dairy barn in any up-to- 
date part of the world. “Making More 
Living Things” has enough geography in 
it for a whole book, but a child needs a 
rather complete geographic background to 
understand it. On the basis of its subject 
matter, I should hesitate to recommend this 
book as a supplementary reader, except for 
very unusual children. The content is not 
worth the effort needed to absorb it. 





GOLDEN TUSK. By Cuar_es E. SLauGH- 
TER. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. 
$2. 

Reviewed by Gorpon G. HILL 

‘Ts is the story of the further adven- 

tures of Hahtibee the elephant and 

Mani, his brave young mahout; of how 
they left their home on a jungle tea planta- 
tion to take part in the pomp and pageantry 
of a Rajput Maharajah’s wedding, at which 
Hahtibee won his golden tusk and Mani 
acquired wealth and much renown. Charles 
E, Slaughter, who told the earlier experi- 
ences of the pair in “Hahtibee the Ele- 
phant,” has written in “Golden Tusk” an 
excellent book for children. For this is a 
tale not only of danger and adventure, in 
which suspense deepens until even a review- 
er’s nerves begin to tingle in anticipation, 
but one which moves in a world sufficiently 
fantastic and unfamiliar to capture the 
imagination of all young lovers of the new 
and strange. And in that category what 
children are not included? 

All the way to Jolipore, on the other 
side of India, had penetrated the fame of 
Hahtibee, who had hunted tigers and saved 
his masters from a mad elephant. When 
the Maharajah’s son was to be married and 
the assassination of his bride a possibility, 
then, Hahtibee, accompanied by his trusty 
mahout, was selected to carry her through 
the dangers of the wedding procession. 
Many dangers did the two encounter in the 
performance of this duty. Forewarned by 
a fakir and armed with a dagger of fine 
Damascus steel, Mani escaped drugs, knives, 
and even Cheetah, the hunting leopard. 
With Nahma, the snake-stone which draws 
the reptile’s poison from its victim’s body, 
providentially loaned him by an elderly 
snake-charmer, he saved the life of the 
bride. 

Mr. Slaughter, who knows the scenes he 
describes and the people he pictures, has 
interspersed adventure with touches of com- 
edy and vivid description. Children will 
enjoy the pompous burra babu (chief clerk), 
flourishing his inevitable umbrella; the fa- 
kir with withered arm pointing to the sky; 
and the snake-charmer with his beady-eyed 
pets. They will sympathize with Hahtibee 
in his distress at being unable to take a bath 
in desert Rajputana and chuckle when his 
huge toe-nails are shampooed and enamelled 
with gold paint before the procession. And 
Mani, too, finds many things to amaze him 
and excite his naive comments: his first ride 
in an automobile; his first glimpse of that 
outlandish beast the camel. 

Like Kipling, the author has made use 
of Hindustani words and names to give his 


story atmosphere and color. To excite cu- 
riosity and to suggest questions, no sooner 
posed than answered, is a device which com- 
mands the interest and attention of children. 
Here that purpose is often served by these 
exotic and musical words, explained skil- 
fully and unobtrusively in the following 
phrases. Nor is their insertion overworked. 

For younger children, “Golden Tusk” has 
all the merits of a good fairy tale with none 
of the accompanying unreality which our 
young skeptics begin so soon to resent; it 
tells a story sufficiently gripping to interest 
older boys and girls; and not least among 
its attractions are the drawings by Ferdi- 
nand Hovrath, who also illustrated “Hah- 
tibee the Elephant.” 





Patrick 
By T. R. (about eleven years old) 
ATRICK is an Irish setter. 
He has big mournful eyes. 
They glow red in the night. 
They look like candles, 
Which the wind puts out, 
And an invisible match lights again. 
Patrick tells me many things, 
Though he does not speak, 
But only when we're alone. 





SKIPPING ALONG ALONE, By Win1- 
FRED WELLES. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1931- $1.75. 

Reviewed by Louis UNTERMEYER 


[= is something of a pity that the make- 
up and embellishments of “Skipping 
Along Alone” suggest a volume by Walter 
de la Mare. The publisher is not solely at 
fault; Miss Welles (or, since she is writing 
these verses for her son, perhaps she should 
be called Mrs. Shearer) must share the 
blame. Such pieces as “Minim and the 
Two Mice,” “Green Moth,” and several 
others recall, tone and texture, the Father 
Goose of Taplow whose “Peacock Pie” puts 
to shame all other collections (including 
De la Mare’s own) which court compari- 
son with it. This is, as I said, a pity; for 
Winifred Welles is a poet whose natural 
accent is charming and childlike enough. 
Sometimes it is a fraction too childish and 
the result is a straining of conceits which 
adults—or rather adult poets—like to be- 
lieve are typical of children, particularly 
their own children. The truth is that— 
unless they are cajoled or prodded into the 
act—children do not think instinctively in 
odd figures and arresting metaphors, Their 
similes, when they use them, are direct and, 
usually, stereotyped; their poetic concepts 
are imitative and run naturally to narrative 
rather than to freaks of fancy. 

It is this freakishness, or excessive fanci- 
fulness, which mars an otherwise delightful 
volume. Compare “Skipping Along Alone” 
with “When We Were Very Young” and 
“Under the Tree,” and the differences are 
only too obvious. Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
for all her subtle rearrangements, presents 
the child’s world as it is; A. A. Milne pre- 
sents it as the child would wish it to be. But 
Miss Welles presents it as the poetic parent 
might like the child to like it. For example, 
it is quite proper—I am speaking now as a 
juvenile reader—to refer to an accordion 
as a “little pleated piano.” But it is not 
proper—not proper, that is, for the purpose 
—to say to any juvenile audience, except a 
group of (Heaven forbid!) child-poets: 


Hold out your hand, let each round note 
Be lightly caught and felt there— 

Oh, hear the sprays of soft sound float 

Around your hair, against your throat, 
Across your mouth to melt there. 


When Miss Welles is not being so pret- 
tily, so determinedly poetic, she is far more 
successful. “Dogs and Weather,” “Holly- 
hock Lady,” “Brothers in the Snow,” ‘“Run- 
away Fountain,” “Curious Something,” 
“Old Ellen Sullivan,” “Stocking Fairy” are 
among the best. They have that nice bal- 
ance of sound and sentiment, of recognized 
fact and surprised fantasy which the child 
might readily appropriate as his own. “Hop- 
pergrass: His Funeral” will be enjoyed by 
both audiences—the audience that is anxious 
to grow up and the audience that is even 
more anxious to grow down; it is the sort 
of whimsical elegy which might have re- 
sulted from a collaboration of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Robert Herrick. 

Such a comment is both praise and re- 
proof. “Skipping Along Alone” is not, 
either in idea or treatment, a particularly 
original work. But it is never banal and 
scarcely ever without grace. Miss Welles 
justifies her title. Her tripping is on a 
confident toe—light if, sometimes, a little 
too fantastic. 





— 
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Booksellers’ Catalogues 


OOKSELLERS’ catalogues, in midsum- 

mer, have a novelty that makes them 
even more entertaining than fiction intended 
for reading in a hammock; they come in 
reasonable numbers and at curious intervals, 
and only in California does there seem to 
be any display of activity. “Cables are 
coming in fast succession, telling of the 
splendid buys of our Miss who is in 
Europe on an extended book-buying trip,” 
one Los Angeles firm announces proudly, 
“our fall catalogue will be filled with these 
treasures.” Everyone is requested to send 
in want-lists instantly, so that Miss can 
look for bargains in “the book-marts of 
London, Paris, and Rome.” There is an 
atmosphere of breathlessness and of con- 
scious efficiency, of shipping departments 
unpacking large boxes as fast as possible in 
order to be ready for the next visit of the 
expressman, that is conspicuously absent 
from the more leisurely catalogues of deal- 
ers in the East. In those shops, books ap- 
pear and disappear quietly—one may per- 
haps hear that some member of the firm is 
abroad, but there is no indication that world- 
shaking events are expected to follow upon 
his return. And this same casual and rather 
satisfactory attitude comes out again in the 
printed catalogues: if there is anything of 
particular interest to be said, it is done with- 
out overemphasis and without the use of 
superlatives, and the reader feels he is trusted 
to know a little himself. 

There are, at present, only a few Ameri- 
can catalogues to be considered: Mr. Nor- 
man Alexander Hall (40 Langley Road, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts) has tried in 
his catalogue number 12 to make a kind of 
connected narrative of the ninety books he 
describes—the result is slightly confusing, 
but at least it is an honest attempt to escape 
a form Mr. Hall evidently finds boring. As 
an experiment it is interesting; as a regular 
practice its success would be questionable. 








The Pegasus Book Shop (31 East 6oth, 


Street, New York City) includes such writ- 
ers as Robert W. Chambers, Margaret De- 
land (her “Awakening of Helena Ritchie” 
and “Dr. Lavendar’s People” seldom ap- 
pear in such lists), Edward Eggleston, Jack 
London, and Frank Norris. There is even 
a copy of Myra Kelly’s “Little Citizens.” 


The Drake and Goodspeed catalogues are, 
as usual, excellent specimens of work done 
with intelligence and restraint. 

It is, perhaps, rather late to speak of Bir- 
rell & Garnett’s catalogue 34—“Typog- 
raphy”—but it is so unusually good that it 


deserves attention. The same firm’s next 
catalogue, “Popular Woodcuts of the Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” is more 
out of the ordinary and, since it contains 
books and broadsheets many collectors have 
never heard of before, more genuinely in- 
teresting. In such respects English dealers 
have an enormous and constant advantage: 
they are able to bring together, at reasonable 
prices, groups of books that have never been 
found commonly in this country outside of 
private collections, and their catalogues, as 
a result, can deal with a much greater va- 
riety of subjects. Several years ago, for 
example, Dobell issued a catalogue devoted 
entirely to pamphlets concerned with the 
Popish Plot; later the same firm brought to 
the notice of collectors and of libraries col- 
lections of tracts dealing with the Restora- 
tion, with John Dryden, and with Dean 
Swift. And of course, Maggs has always 
done the same kind of thing with greater 
elaboration. The latest Elkin Mathews 
catalogue, 38, is called “Fifty Famous First 
Editions Published in the Last Fifty Years”; 
it is surprising to find Ronald Firbank’s 
“Flower Beneath the Foot,” and D. H. 
Lawrence’s “The Rainbow,” but Somerset 
Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage,” Henry 
James’s “Princess Cassamassima,” and Ed- 
mund Gosse’s “Father and Son,” are typical 
of the list asa whole. And as a companion, 
there is the June catalogue of the First Edi- 
tion Bookshop (56 Brook Street, London, 
W.1), which deals more fully with books 
published within the same period. “At a 
first glance,” the preface states, “it might 
possibly be thought that our prices are a 
little high, but this is not so when one takes 
into account the condition of the books we 
are offering for sale. Bad copies are always 
expensive, and we endeavor to have on our 
shelves only books in such fine condition— 
‘as issued in the dust wrapper’—that the 
prices immediately justify themselves.” It 
must be said, however, that, in spite of such 
editorial frankness, the prices seem mod- 
erate; the works of the late Poet Laureate, 
Dr. Bridges, are expensive, but the tempta- 


tion to overcharge has been resisted extreme- 
ly well. The catalogue is well done. It 
would be pleasant to write a few new sen- 
tences about the Fletcher catalogue, number 
56: it is, like its predecessor, conservative 
and excellent. Ingpen and Stonehill have 
done a “selection of desirable books at the 
uniform price of 7/6, divided into five 
parts: Modern Authors, Romantic Authors; 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Au- 
thors, Autograph Letters, and Old Books in 
Fine Bindings; it resembles a bargain sale 
from which one may possibly get something 
interesting. And as an ending, there are 
the three latest catalogues from Maggs, the 
summer list ‘of autograph letters and manu- 
scripts, Books from Famous Presses, and 
Voyages and Travels—these are entirely in 
the tradition of the firm. 
G. M. T. 


Belated but not Outdated 
By HENRY SALEs FRANCIS 


ONE of the books with which I am 

about to deal is of this year’s vintage, 
but they are still recent enough to deserve 
notice. They are “The Print Collector,” by 
Muriel Clayton (Dodd, Mead), “Etchings 
and Lithographs—Arthur B. Davies,” com- 
piled and with an introduction by Frederic 
Newlin Price (Mitchell Kennedy), “En- 
gravings by Eric Gill,” a selection . . . of 
Engravings on Wood and Metal representa- 
tive of his work to the end of the year 1927, 
with a complete Chronological List of En- 
gravings and a Preface by the artist 
(Douglas Clevedon, Bristol, 1929). 

The first book is of the type which deals 
with the complete history of each medium 
of the printed picture, in which is given a 
résumé of some ten or a dozen of the most 
important artists, and in which is enumer- 
ated their best-known works, with occa- 
sional recent prices; it is ended in its hur- 
ried and rather tedious dissertation by a 
chapter devoted to hints to the amateur col- 
lector, justifying the indulgence in such a 
hobby, as well as the time spent in perusal 
of the book. What Miss Clayton has to 
say is all true, and well enough presented. 
It is not, however, interesting to the chance 
reader, for whom it is primarily intended, 
because it lacks in literary interest, provoca- 
tive suggestions for the hobby or scholarly 
usefulness. It makes little impression on 
one because its function in connection with 
prints is so slight. It is not displeasing 
nor poor; it is merely negative and has 
been similarly accomplished before. 

The second and third are catalogues, each 
with a preface, each fine examples of typog- 
raphy and illustration, each valuable for 
either collector or museum department. 
This value, however, is qualitative. 

The successful and usable catalogue is 
one constructed so that its illustrative ma- 
terial can be utilized simultaneously with 
the description accorded each piece. All 
the possible information is gathered to- 
gether and if and when possible, all major 


difference shown by illustration. As nearly 
as possible, catalogues are complete, includ- 
ing all the works of a school or artist, with 
bibliography and full record and biog- 
raphy, if a monograph. ‘The books at 
hand, on the whole, fulfil these few require- 
ments. The Davies catalogue has a com- 
plete set of plates with as much record for 
each in description as is obtainable in so 
recent an artist. The illustrations are good; 
yet, where there are differences in state, 
only certain of the variations are shown 
in among the plates. Nevertheless, the book 
will be most helpful in gauging the quality 
of work of this sensitive artist; in proving 
what weaknesses exist in his use of curiously 
similar ideas, and in placing before the pub- 
lic the complete printed work of a man less 
known than he should be. 

The compilation of the engravings of 
Eric Gill is definitely limited up to the 
year 1927. Presumably as that artist’s work 
continues, other volumes will appear, or 
other works will be written. The outward 
format of the book is the most pleasing of 
all, the typography and designing being of 
the very best; but for practical purposes, 
the information, though in itself very com- 
plete and effective, is, on the other hand, 
quite separate from the engravings, and, 
under the circumstance of their being origi- 
nal is perhaps understandable, but not alto- 
gether happy, for, were they together, the 
interest to. the student might be enhanced. 
Also, the fact that a selection was made, 
rightly enough, precludes its value as com- 
plete. But the originality of the pietes 
alone makes the book a valuable addition to 
the collection of any interested person, be 
it private collector or institution, and the 
mere fact of its incompleteness from a 
working point of view is trivial in com- 
parison. 

The artist, having been asked to write 
the preface, does so with a curious mixture 
of relish and reluctance, the latter giving 
way to the former as he spreads out the 
elaborate spiritual working underlying his 
creative ability. Being a devout convert to 
the Roman Catholic faith, he carries his 
logical conclusions to a point which irri- 
tates the ordinary lay reader, as such an 
offering only serves in its more dogmatic 
moments to presuppose both lack of appre- 
ciative or creative powers in one not so 
versed in an intricate mystical system. Not- 
withstanding, the preface is not without its 
genuine charm, its convincing arguments, 
and an explanation which bears considera- 
tion, if at the same time provokes contro- 
versial ideas which rather suggest philoso- 
phy than art itself,—so relevantly evoked 
therein,—as the book’s thematic purpose. 


Old Manuscripts 


HE Friends of National Libraries’ So- 
ciety of England is trying to secure for 
the British Museum an important series of 
manuscripts relating to Shakespeare, Gold- 
smith, and Dr. Johnson, The manuscripts 


(Continued on next page) 








Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 23 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


: STAMPS & PRINTS 


: LITERARY SERVICES 








AUCTIONS 


GENERAL 


LITERARY SERVICES 





COLLECTORS ATTENTION — RARE 
FIRST EDITIONS, AMERICANA, FINE 
LIBRARY BOOKS. Four remarkable sales 
this fall. Auction catalogues will be mailed 
to you for the asking. We have a ready 
market at all times for rare books, single 
items, or entire libraries. Write for terms. 
Second season. Chicago Book & Art Auc- 
tions, Inc., 922-24 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 


PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. The 
largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States, invite 
you to send for their free literature. Pros- 
pectuses on unexpurgated publications deal- 
ing with curious and esoterica will also be 
sent gratis to adults upon request. Panurge 
Incorporated, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








20% DISCOUNT: ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1740 52nd Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogue, 5 cents (stamps). 














YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, short stories, artcles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 133 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 











STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS and 
PLAYS criticized and marketed. Intelligent 
collaboration. Radio material analyzed. 
Writers Service Bureau, 114 West 16th 
Street, Suite 6-E, New York. 





STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


WRITERS—Send without obligation for 
free booklet HOW TO WRITE FOR THE 
TALKIES by famous authorities. Daniel 
O’Malley Co., Inc., 1776-U Broadway, New 
York. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes 
M. Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions, publications planned. Editor, lite- 
rary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
PROMPT AND EXPERT SERVICE 
GUARANTEED. By one who has had 
several years of experience in literary work 
and is at present on the regular staff of 
critical journal. Manuscripts typed in ac- 
cepted form for presentation to publishers. 
Reasonable rates. For further information 
please write to Box Number 61, in care of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. . 











OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








PRINTING 





PUBLICATION PRINTERS. — Typo- 
graphical designers of distinction. _ The 
Clayton Spicer Press, Box 295, Williams- 
port, Penna. 





TYPOGRAPHY 





PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS’ BOOKS; De- 
signed and made according to the finest 
principles. §. A. Jacobs, 3 Milligan Place, 
New York. 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 





THE ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
GH, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
telephone BR yant 9-0896. 
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from Tus Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 





444 Next week The Inner Sanctum 
enters upon the major part of its Fall pub- 
lication program—in many ways the most 
exciting schedule of new books since the 
days of The Story of Philosophy, Trader 
Horn, and Bamii. 


BBA Firs: comes Yoo Hoo Prosperity 
—The Eddie Cantor Five-Year Plan by 
Eppre Canror—a treatise as hilarious as 
it is consoling by the Adam Smith of 
Great Neck, the Roger Babson of Whoo- 
pee, the Irving Fisher of Palmy Days and 
the Kuhn of Kuhn, Loeb and Company— 
in collaboration with Davin FreepMay 
[publication date August 28th: price, $1.00, 
or a carload of wheat]. 


Next comes The New Believe It 
or Not—by Rosert L. Riptey, F.R.G.S., 
C.P.H., A.M.M.P.W.P.,—perhaps the 
most postponed book in American pub- 
lishing, now definitely, finally, officially, 
irrevocably in the hands of the printer, to 
be released to a palpitant universe on 
September 17th at the Ripleyesque price 
of $2.00. [Autographed first edition copies 
will be sent to the first ten readers of this 
column, if any, who correctly decipher the 
cryptic initials after Rip.ey’s name in 
this paragraph. Address solutions to the 
personal attention of Essandess, c-o 
Simon and Schuster, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Next comes an engraved invita- 
tion to Society by J. P. McEvoy, disclos- 
ing, as only J. P. McEvoy can.disclose, 
the adventures of Dixie Dugan among the 
nudists of Park Avenue and Newport 
[R.S.V.P.,with $2.00,on September 2gth). 


444 The climax for September is 
ernard Shaw by Franx Harris, cer- 
tainly one of the most insolent, most in- 
timate, ani most authoritative biogra- 
phies of our time—written from forty 
years of bellicose friendship by the man 
who first opened the gates of Paradise for 
the Panjandrum of modern literature. 
{Published, with a wealth of G. B. S 
Letters, memorabilia and Shaviana, on 
September 24th, at $4.00.] 


ada This is not all. Clients desiring 
more adjectives, more details, more prices, 
and more publication dates are wasting 
their time unless they inquire for the new 
Fall catalogue of The Inner Sanctum 
{cost and obligation to purchase both nil] by 
stampeding their favorite bookseller, or 


—EssanDEss. 











The Latest of the 
Laugh Hits 


L 


ORE 
BONERS 


Hundreds of new 

Howlers Hilariously “4 
Illustrated 

The still more side-splitting sequel 

to Boners and More Boners, which 


have sold over 110,000 copies. 
THE VIKING PRESS 

















A. novel with a 
challenge back of it! 


iho £ 
BENDING 
SICKLE 


fy CICELY 
FARMER 


IX Anna, rare gifts of beauty and talent 
were combined with an unselfish devo- 
tion to her family and a vital love of life. 
Against a varied background of England, 
changing from Victorianism through Ed- 
wardian and Georgian days to the period 
of the World War, the spirit of this splen- 
did woman never grew old; she welcomed 
the present generation as braver, more real 
human beings than her contemporaries. 


$2.50 MORROW 





PHENIX NEST 





ON’T breathe a word about it, but 
prosperity is back! We have it on the 
authority of Eddie Cantor, who certainly 
ought to speak with knowledge of sorrows 
past, since before the crash he had a million 
dollars, a house, three cars, and four daugh- 
ters. Now all he’s got left is five daughters. 
He says so himself in “Yoo Hoo, Prosper- 
ity,” which, unless we are very stern with 
ourselves, we’ll be quoting at such length 
that Simon & Schuster will be suing us for 
infringement of copyright, and for leaving 
nothing in the little volume for you to dis- 
cover at first hand. And you certainly ought 
to see the book, if only for the sake of that 
delicious cartoon depicting a debonair, 
black-faced Mr. Cantor coyly saluting a su- 
percilious Miss Prosperity, which adorns the 
first page. But then, of course, you ought 
to see, too, that engaging illustration of 
Mr. Cantor under a dripping umbrella in- 
quiring “Why save for a rainy day? It’s 
pouring like hell right now.” What are 
we doing? It’s quite unpermissible. Really, 
we’ve got to say, “Hold, enough!” At any 
rate, we’ve stopped in time to leave as sur- 
prises for you, unless you’ve already seen 
them in the Satevepost, other things as good 
as what we’ve filched for samples. . 

Messrs. Simon and Schuster sent us their 
book, tucked comfortably into a box of 
sliced packing paper (the kind that makes 
such a mess when its contents are extracted), 
and nestling lovingly next to it was an 
apple. Well, we’ve fooled those publishers. 
They thought, we’re sure, that the apple 
would put us in mind of unemployment, 
and sidewalk vendors, and Presidential com- 
mittees for the relief of suffering. It didn’t. 
It reminded us that Schiller could never 
write unless he had a decaying apple in his 
drawer at which he could sniff intermittent- 
ly. We’re going to save ours against a rainy 
day when space is to be filled and copy scant 
and we need inspiration, As a matter of 
fact, why save it? What with the Pheeni- 
cian in California, and the Editor in the 
wilds of Connecticut, in the words of Mr. 
Cantor, “It’s raining like hell right 
al 

Lovers of the detective story, take notice! 
There’s a grand new volume shortly to be 
available, an anthology, by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, which Harcourt, Brace is issuing 
under the laconic title, “Sleuths.” No, it 
isn’t just another collection of “best” detec- 
tive tales brought together under two covers. 
It’s selected on a new system with a view 
to displaying detectives rather than mys- 
teries, and in order to qualify for inclusion 
in it the sleuths chosen have to have figured 
in short stories, not in full-length novels. 
Of course, M. Dupin is there—“his name 
leads all the rest”’—, and the immortal 
Sherlock, and Dr. Thorndyke. But why 
name them? There they are in goodly ar- 
ray, introduced by the most informative and 
realistic biographical notes in the “Who’s 
Who” manner. .. . 

While we were talking of the depression 
a little while ago (your pardon, it was pros- 
perity), we ought to have mentioned a story 
about Aaron Burr which Marquis James has 
unearthed in the course of his reasearches in 
connection with the biography of Andrew 
Jackson Bobbs-Merrill is waiting for him 
to finish, Burr, it seems, was a man of 
stoic fortitude with a nice turn for pithy ex- 
pression. One day a client came to him, 
loudly deploring the loss of part of her for- 
tune. “Oh, Colonel Burr! Oh, Colonel 
Burr! However am I going to get through 
this calamity?” “Live through it, Madame. 
Live through it,” Burr replied. ‘There’s a 
text for the present. “God bless us every 
one,” as Tiny Tim would say... . 

Do you know what a “Wazagran” is? 
If you don’t, you can find out by reading 
Albert Stevens Crockett’s “Peacocks on Pa- 
rade” when it is issued shortly by the Sears 
Publishing Company. And can you guess 
what “Peacocks on Parade” refers to? The 
old Waldorf-Astoria, of course. . 

Well, well, wonders never cease. The 
machinery of the World’s Fair in Chicago 
in 1933 is to be started by the giant star, 
Arcturus, It appears that light rays which 
started on their journey from Arcturus years 
and years ago are to be captured in a forty- 
inch telescope, turned into power, amplified, 
and used to throw switches in the Hall of 
Science now under construction on the lake 
front. Dr. F. R. Moulton, whose “As- 
tronomy” Macmillan publishes, has been 
deputed to see that this energy, deriving 
from a star exceeding the sun in volume by 


20,000 fold, meekly obeys the behest of 
man... . 

We have the best of good news for po- 
tential authors. There is in existence an 
organization which will supply ten million 
story plots, and no two alike at that. The 
Plot Genie is “a friendly collaborator and 
thought stimulator for the professional au- 
thor or writer”; “it will provide an end- 
less number of definite assignments; it will 
never suggest an impossible series of situa- 
tions; it will not permit of the introduction 
of a single unnecessary character or situa- 
tion; it will supply plots with or without 
love interest—with or without melodrama 
—for mystery stories, adventure stories, hu- 
man and heart interest situations, stories 
with the trick ending or surprise twist cli- 
max.” In short, it will provide every nin- 
compoop with an excuse for writing, and 
flood every editorial desk in the country 
with a mass of rubbish. Heaven help the 
public! ... 

It’s a mad world any way, my friends, 
with Mr. Ramsay Muir saying to one audi- 
ence that civilization is on the verge of col- 
lapse, and his countryman, Mr. H. B. Lees- 
Smith, announcing to another that “twenty 
years hence the whole population of this 
country (Great Britain) will have all the 
virtues of the traditional public school type, 
but will be free from the defects.” But we 
love it. Which reminds us of a story the 
London Observer printed the other day to 
the effect that Jenny Lind, whose biog- 
raphy was issued recently, used to say that 
the two most unmusical people she knew 
were Dean Stanley, who said, ‘Madame, I 
love you in spite of your music,’ and her 
own son, who would interrupt her singing 
with ‘Mother, do stop that noise.” . . . 

Arnold Bennett’s personal library, so we 
hear from England, was recently sold at 
auction. ‘Together with the books, mostly 
works by his French and English contempo- 
raries, a number of water colors done by the 
novelist in the course of his travels were 
disposed of. Mr, Bennett, it seems, was also 
the owner of an interesting collection of 
Regency furniture. . 

Regency furniture puts us in mind of the 
fact (heaven only knows where this habit 
of one thing reminding us of another may 
lead us) that the chess and backgammon 
table which Charles I] gave to Pepys has 
been acquired by the British Museum, and 
that the “Great Bed of Ware,” one of the 
most famous pieces of Elizabethan furniture 
in England, has come into the possession of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Shake- 
speare refers to it in “Twelfth Night,” and 
that, together with allusions to it by other 
writers, is our only excuse for dragging it 
into these columns. . . . 

To get back to books, Longmans, 
Green is shortly to issue Russell Lord’s 
“Men of Earth,” which is a highly interest- 
ing study of agriculture in this county fo- 
cussed about the personalities of some dozen 
men and women of the soil. The same firm 
has in the offing a translation of Petrarch’s 
Sonnets by Joseph Auslander which is 
vouched for by one of its publishers, himself 
a poet, as admirable, and on the horizon a 
study of woman’s progress through the ages, 
entitled “On Understanding Women,” by 





Mary L. Beard, of which we also hear ex- 
cellent things. ... 

It’s queer how little, in our experience, 
facts seem to square with generalizations. 
Here are all the newspapers telling us that 
travel to Europe is at a standstill, and here 
is Mr. Brentano calling us up to say that 
he is going abroad on Friday, and Mr. 
Morrow telling us that he is to leave this 
week for Europe, and Mr. Curtice Hitch- 
cock, newly appointed head of the trade de- 
partment of the Century Company, tele- 
phoning us that he is sailing for England 
in two or three weeks, and Frances Phillips 
just back from France, and Louise Seaman 
jaunting through Ireland, and Cass Can- 
field of Harper’s still on the other side so 
far as we know, and half a dozen others 
either coming or going. But, of course, it’s 
a good year for Americans to go abroad, 
because there are no Americans in Europe 
this year. . .. 

Enviously, 
THE SUBSTITUTE PHENICIAN. 





Old Manuscripts 
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belonged originally to Bishop Percy, the 
eighteenth century antiquarian and the edi- 
tor of the famous “Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry.” The material relating to Shake- 
speare consists of a kind of literary review 
of his time written by the Cambridge scholar 
and advocate of classical metres in poetry 
Gabriel Harvey, the friend of Spenser, in 
the margins of a copy of Speght’s “Chau- 
cer,” a book published in 1598. Shake- 
speare is grouped by Harvey “with them is 
a reference to Shakespeare.” Harvey notes 
that “the younger sort takes much delight 
in Shakespeare’s ‘Venus and Adonis,’ but 
his ‘Lucrece’ and his tragedie the ‘Hamlet 
Prince of Denmarke’ have it in them to 
please the wiser sort,” the rest of our 
flourishing metricians, such as Spenser, 
Raleigh, Chapman, and other leading Eliza- 
bethans. These passages are interesting, not 
only for the evidence of Shakespeare’s repu- 
tation at this date, but for the light thrown 
on the date of the production of “Hamlet.” 
The Speght Chaucer was formerly believed 
to have been lost in a fire at Northumber- 
land House, but was rediscovered a few 
years ago. 

Bishop Percy was a member of Dr. John- 
son’s circle, and he possessed a large num- 
ber of letters and manuscripts of his friend 
Goldsmith. These papers cover about twenty 
years of Goldsmith’s career, and include 
some long and interesting letters. Percy 
wrote a well-known “Memoir” of Gold- 
smith. The materials he collected for it, of 
the greatest value for the biography of the 
poet, are in the sale. Among the Gold- 
smith letters is one to Bennet Langton, a 
familiar figure in Boswell, in which Gold- 
smith says that he is staying “in the coun- 
try at a farmer’s house quite alone trying to 
write a comedy” (“She Stoops to Con- 
quer”), and goes on to gossip about the do- 
ings of Johnston, Reynolds, Burke, and 
other members of the circle. 

Another letter is addressed to his man- 
servant, and reads: ‘Honest John, give 
Doctor Percy my history of animals, which 
you will find among my books.” This is, 
of course, the “History of Animated Na- 
ture,” and sixteen pages of Goldsmith’s 
“copy” for it are in the sale. There is also 
a Johnson letter which escaped the indus- 
trious search of Boswell and of Birkbeck 
Hill. 








one worth buying and reading.” 
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I you are tired of reading novels that deal with modern 
love and marriage, with “careers” for men and women, 
with the contest for “freedom” and self-expression 
between the sexes, DONA BARBARA, an unusual and fasci- 
nating novel from Venezuela, will be a welcome change. 


EL soL of Madrid: “An epic of rural 
life, first-rate Latin American novel.” 
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DONA BARBARA | 
by ROMULO GALLEGOS 
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N. Y. Times: “Now for the first time we have a picture of a new and 
exotic frontier life. The pictures of these people and this little known 
region, the charming tale woven into the mesh of excellent description, the 
development of the love story—these are all factors which make the book 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH, New York 
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